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Anglo-American Arbitration Unlimited 


Several months ago President Taft declared that, for 
his part, he was unable to see why arbitration agreements _ 
should expressly exclude “questions of honor or vital in- 
terest,” and that, as a sincere peace man, he was ready 
to advocate arbitration unqualified, arbitration of all ques- 
tions that arise among certain advanced, civilized nations. 
Later Mr. Taft intimated that he would favor an ideal, all- 
embracing treaty of arbitration with England. The sig- 
nificance of these statements from the head of the Ameri- 
can nation was not overlooked, but they produced no stir 
in Europe. When, however, Sir Edward Grey, the Brit- 
ish minister for foreign affairs, in a speech on the naval 
estimates of the current year, referred to President Taft’s 
courageous, radical ideas on arbitration with sympathy 
and approval, expressing his belief that the British gov- 
ernment, parliament, and people would meet the United 
States half way, all Europe, so to speak, sat up and took 
notice. Sir Edward Grey’s speech at once became a topic 
of universal interest and discussion. He amplified it in 
further utterances, and even the leading tory and imperial- 
ist organs have indorsed his views in the main. 

Sir Edward’s standing lends particular importance to 
his position on the question. He is a moderate and cautious 
statesman, and eminently “practical.” He frankly tells 
England and the world that the growing burdens of de- 
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fence and preparation for war cannot fail, in another gener- 
ation, to provoke insurrection and revolution. He sees no 
reason in the furious military and naval rivalry of the 
most “progressive” nations ; he deplores the necessity of in- 
creasing taxation for non-productive purposes; he would 
gladly codperate with other powers in reducing armaments 
and wasteful defence expenditures. But he insists that no 
single power can “drop out of the race,” insane and ruinous 
as it is. England must do what Germany, France, Aus- 
tria, Japan, Russia, America are doing. More war ships, 
more marines, more guns, more soldiers, is the cry every- 
where—all, absurdly enough, in the name of peace and com- 
merce—and no power cares to jeopardize its holdings and 
possessions by a suggestion of weakness. If, however, 
England and the United States should negotiate a model, 
comprehensive treaty of “complete” arbitration, the aboli- 
tion of war in Anglo-Saxondom would inevitably, if slowly, 
perhaps, lead to its abolition in the world at large. The 
question of limiting armaments by agreement would enter 
the domain of “practical” politics, and even German war- 
riors and statesmen might entertain the idea. 

There is much point and force in Sir Edward’s idea. 
This is shown by the comments on it of influential Ger- 
man papers, which are not as hostile or contemptuous as 
they used to be. Even Germany is groaning under her tax 
burdens and driven to adopt very unpopular revenue meas- 
ures. Even Germany is beginning to see that there is no 
advantage in huge armies and navies if other powers feel 
that they must make their armies and navies even more 
colossal. And this is indeed the most hopeful sign of the 
times. It is well known that German opposition has been 
the great obstacle in the way of international agreements for 
the reduction of military-naval budgets. If that opposition 
could be overcome, economy and limitation of armaments 
would at once become feasible and certain. 

However, German opposition is too strong even now 
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to warrant high hopes of early practical results. An Anglo- 
American treaty of unlimited arbitration would be of great 
moral benefit, but of moral benefit only. It offers the line 
of least resistance. It is devoutly to be wished, but let no 
one expect from it more than in existing international cir- 
cumstances it could yield. England is arming and equip- 
ping herself against Germany, Germany against England, 
France against Germany, Russia against Germany and 
Japan, and so on. The paramount need of the world from 
a peace-arbitration point of view is a friendly understand- 
ing between England and Germany. MHappily, such an 
understanding is not impossible. It is seriously discussed 
in both countries. 


Le 
Success of the Postal Banks 


Early in January last the Postoffice department “ex- 
perimentally” opened forty-three postal savings banks—all 


in small towns and little industrial centers—under the act 
authorizing the establishment of such institutions. The 
law had been enacted in spite of much hostile pressure 
and agitation, and it left a good deal to be desired from the 
view-point of those who see nothing dangerous, “socialistic” 
or un-American in governmental facilities for taking care 
of savings in connection with the postal service. Still, the 
act was better than nothing, and it was welcomed as “the 
thin end of the wedge.” Amendments and improvements 
of it were to depend largely on the results of the first and 
experimental steps. 

How has the legislation worked? A report was pub- 
lished on March 20 covering two months of the operation 
of the postal banks. The figures were regarded as emi- 
nently favorable—that is, as demonstrating the complete 
success of the experiment. The total number of accounts 
opened up to the beginning of March was 3,923. The net 
amount on deposit was $133,869. At the same rate and 
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proportion of patronage, a system of postal banks covering 
all money order offices would, after one year’s operation, 
bring forth $200,000,000. The deposits so far made have 
not been withdrawn from private banks; even bankers ad- 
mit this. The money was formerly hoarded and hidden, 
and thus kept out of circulation, or else it largely repre- 
sents new savings, thrift where before there was waste. 
In either case, the depositories have done good without 
affecting adversely a single deserving interest. The patrons 
of these governmental banks seem to be mostly miners, 
aliens, farmers of isolated sections lacking in banking fa- 
cilities. This is all in harmony with the original predic- 
tions of the friends of the innovation. 

Congress has appropriated, rather grudgingly, $500,- 
ooo for the extension of the postal bank system. More of- 
fices are to be opened, also in small industrial and agricul- 
tural centers, where the need for them is greatest. 

An account of the purpose and method of these banks 
is given elsewhere in this magazine in an article entitled 
“The Human Side of the United States Treasury.” 


bs al 


Corruption in Politics and Legislation 

We have referred to the amazing bribery and fraud 
lately disclosed in Adams County, Ohio, a county of white 
American farmers, not of aliens or of illiterate and poor 
blacks. The investigation in that county is not yet com- 
pleted, but the indictments so far returned exceed 2,000, 
and this means that over 2,000 persons were engaged in wil- 
ful -bribery and corrupt traffic in votes. Only the bribed 
have been called to account and fined or disfranchised; 
the bribers have escaped. 

But, shocking as the conditions have been in Adams 
County, they afford some ray of hope and satisfaction in 
that the grand jurors, bench, and prosecutors have dis- 
played vigor in exposing and ending them. A much worse 
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state of affairs has been uncovered in Vermilion County, 
Illinois, in which Danville, ex-Speaker Cannon’s home city, 
is situated. In Vermilion a grand jury sat for weeks and, 
although it knew that “a most astounding state of political 
corruption prevailed there,” it found few citizens willing 
to testify. It was unable to secure the cooperation of the 
sheriff or the prosecutor ; scores of witnesses perjured them- 
selves; business men obstructed the inquiry; the politicians 
conspired to suppress evidence and shield the bribe-takers 
and the bribe-givers. Thousands of the voters of the county 
had been paid for their votes ; hundreds of officials and poli- 
ticians had been concerned in these corrupt transactions ; 
yet in the end only a few indictments were returned against 
insignificant persons. The real criminals escaped. The 
investigation was a failure. The county is largely agricul- 
tural and quite American; no foreign invasion can be blamed 
for its conditions. 

Can such things be in American communities? one 
asks himself. If so, is there not reason in them for de- 
spairing of the Republic? The disclosures are startling, 
but there is no ground for despair. Corruption is not new; 
what is new is the publicity we enjoy and the higher public 
conscience that demands an unceasing war on corruption. 
To the scandals of Ohio and Illinois, of New York and 
California, we owe much of our present legislation or pro- 
posed legislation to punish bribers, to enforce full publicity 
as to campaign expenditures, to prevent public service mo- 
nopolies from contributing to campaign funds, to limit the 
money used in campaigns, to prohibit the giving or receiv- 
ing of railroad “passes,” to protect the ballot, etc. To legis- 
lative scandals like that of the Lorimer election and the New 
York senatorial deadlock we owe direct primaries, popular 
nomination of federal senators by indirection, non-partisan 
ballots, nomination by petition, the recall, and other innova- 
tions in government. 

The trend is upward and forward. We still have many 
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corrupt lawmakers and party managers; we still have black- 
mail and graft and the sale of political influence; but the 
discovery and application of remedies for these ills have 
marked our period as perhaps nothing else has. It has been 
a period of advance, moral and political, and the “golden 
age” is ahead of us, not behind us. 


bs al 


Forest Reserve Act 


The short session of the Sixty-first Congress was 
rather barren, but at least one notable and beneficial act was 
put through by it. The White Mountain and Appalachian 
forest reserves bill was passed by the Senate almost unani- 
mously. It had previously passed the House and has be- 
come law. The intelligent conservationists of New Eng- 
land and the South achieved success, after a struggle ex- 
tending over a decade, by pooling issues and treating the two 
separate projects as one question—the question of con- 
serving the watersheds of navigable streams. The act does 
not mention any particular or projected forest reserve, for 
it is held that the federal government has no power, con- 
stitutionally, to acquire lands within a state for any such 
purpose as the creation of a park or preserve or recreation 
district. But the act is so phrased that it practically per- 
mits the creation of a White Mountain and Appalachian 
forest reserve. 

It authorizes the states to enter into agreements with one 
another to conserve water and forest supplies within their 
borders. It enables the Secretary of Agriculture to codper- 
ate with such states, provides for federal fire control, ap- 
propriates money for surveys and acquisition of lands 
located on headwaters of navigable streams. It creates a 
federal forest reserve commission to pass on lands recom- 
mended for purchase, and provides that land acquired under 
the act shall be reserved and administered as national forest 
lands except that small tracts may be divided and sold to 
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agricultural settlers. Adequate appropriations are carried 
by the act, the total being limited to about $10,000,000. 

The effect of this act is to save for public purposes, 
for recreation and health and beauty, mountain timber lands 
that have been threatened with destruction. 


bs al 


Real Railroad Regulation Exemplified 

The recent decision of the interstate commerce com- 
mission in the so-called rate cases brought home to the great 
majority of people—shippers, railroad men, neutral observ- 
ers—the reality and significance of our recent legislation for 
the protection of the public and the control of our great 
common carriers, including railroads, telegraphs, telephones, 
and express companies. “Times have changed” indeed, 
when the great railroad systems in the country cannot raise 
freight rates without asking and obtaining the sanction of 
a governmental commission. “Regulation” is not merely 
theoretical and nominal—it does not merely mean lawsuits 
and delays—when formal requests submitted by combina- 
tions of eastern, western and southern railroads are re- 
fused after public hearings, full examination of the evi- 
dence pro and con, and arguments by able lawyers. 

It is said in some quarters that such drastic regulation 
must lead to government ownership of the railroads. If 
the power of making and readjusting rates is to be taken 
away from the railroad managers, and if railroad earnings 
are to be limited and regulated, what incentive is there left 
for private ownership? But there are those who think that 
real regulation will strengthen, instead of weakening, pri- 
vate ownership, since the agitation for a change has come 
from shippers and the public, and these must now feel that 
the new railroad legislation amply protects their interests 
without unduly interfering with private ownership. From 
the railroad standpoint, it is suggested, there is still plenty 
of incentive to enterprise and effort in a fair return on cap- 
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ital, in good pay to employés from the head down to the 
least skilled laborer, and in opportunities for public service, 
public recognition and steady increase of efficiency. 

These, however, are largely academic questions. Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads is not with us an issue for 
today or tomorrow. Government regulation and control of 
rates, railroad finance, railroad policy is a great issue. The 
next railroad act will deal with the marketing by railroads 
of stocks and bonds; an able commission has been studying 
this matter and considering the probable consequences of 
control of such issues. 

Reverting to the rate decision of the commerce commis- 
sion, the most important feature of it is that it defines the 
“burden of proof” that is now laid by law on common car- 
riers. When they wish to raise rates they must show cause 
or reason for the advance; mere assertion that they need 
more revenue for improvements, extensions, or reasonable 
dividends will not answer. They must make it clear that 
the revenue is imperatively needed for purposes that should 
properly be paid for by the public, and they must establish 
the fact that they have no other way of increasing their 
revenue. In the recent case some of the railroads made out 
a fairly strong case, and others a rather weak one. None, 
it seems, convinced the commission that it needed higher 
rates and had no alternative. The commission ruled against 
all, but it is prepared, on further and better evidence, to 
authorize increases of rates on given commodities or in 
given areas. What was refused was a general and sweep- 
ing request for higher rates throughout the East and West. 

Incidentally the commission, in its opinions, paid a 
tribute to the soundness and efficiency of our railroads and 
to the excellent state of their finances. This has helped 
them with investors and should indirectly improve their 
prospects. Those who feared that an adverse decision would 
disturb industry and necessitate curtailment of planned ex- 
tensions and improvements have been reassured by the 
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course of actual developments. There is no gloom in rail- 
road or financial circles. 


“— 


Corporation Income Tax 

One of the progressive measures of the Taft adminis- 
tration is the tax of one per cent on the entire net income 
of corporations, over and above $5,000, received from all 
sources. This tax was provided for in the Aldrich-Payne 
Tariff act, first because the administration felt that more 
revenue would be needed than the tariff would yield, and 
secondly because the President favored corporate publicity 
and greater equality and fairness in federal taxation. The 
tax was promptly attacked in the courts as unconstitutional. 
Many objections were raised and vigorously urged in the 
final arguments before the Supreme Court, among them 
being the following ones: That a tax on the income of 
corporations is a direct tax, like a tax on individual incomes, 
and as such may not be levied except through apportion- 
ment among the states on the basis of population; that such 
a tax, when imposed on state-chartered corporations in- 
vades state sovereignty and hampers organs of state activ- 
ity; that there is no substantial difference between partner- 
ships and ordinary corporations, and to tax the latter while 
exempting the former is to make improper discrimination ; 
that the provisions in the measure for full reports of in- 
come, expenditure, profits, etc., were inquisitorial and ex- 
treme, and that too much discretion was lodged in the Presi- 
dent as regards the publication of these reports and corpor- 
ate “secrets.” 

The case was argued twice in the Supreme Court. The 
decision rendered in March was unanimous and it upheld 
the law in every particular, save in the case of certain pecu- 
liar corporations formed under the common law or engaged 
in very special business. 

The court declared the law to be not a law for the taxa- 
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tion of corporate incomes, but one for the taxation of a cer- 
tain way of doing business—the corporate way—the net in- 
come from all sources being taken merely as the measure of 
the tax. The faci that states created corporations was held 
to be immaterial, as Congress had the power to tax any oc- 
cupation or business or class, subject only to a few restric- 
tions. The publicity features were sustained as appropriate 
means to the end in view. 

The decision is a victory for the administration and also 
for sound, just principles of taxation. Taxes on goods and 
consumption are unfair in that the poorer elements pay the 
greater part of them. Taxes on incomes and net profits 
are taxes on wealth, on privilege, on superfluity. The tax is 
automatically distributed over the entire vast field of modern 
industry, and no one suffers appreciably. 

It may be recalled here that this corporation tax was 
offered in the Senate as a substitute for an income tax, 
which it had been proposed to enact in the hope of inducing 
the Supreme Court to reverse its decision in the Cleveland 
or Wilson-tariff income tax cases, that an income tax is a 
direct tax. It is not probable that the corporation tax will 
ever be abrogated, although a tax on all incomes above a 
certain minimum may come before long as a natural sequel 
or supplement. 


ta ad 
Great Britain’s Labor Exchange 

A little over a year ago an act creating central and dis- 
trict labor exchanges went into effect in Great Britain. The 
idea of the act was that, while employment agencies do not 
create any demand for labor, they aid in properly ad- 
justing supply and demand, in reducing poverty and misery, 
in diffusing information and increasing the mobility of labor. 
The act was opposed by some as “another piece of paternal- 
ism,” but in parliament it encountered but little obstruction. 
The state in Anglo-Saxondom may not be ready to recognize 
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“the right to work”—that is, the obligation to provide work 
to any applicant who fails to find employment in private 
lines of industry—but it is ready to facilitate the finding of 
employment by industrious and worthy men, women, and 
children. 

The results obtained during the first year of the labor 
exchanges were set forth in an official report. It appears 
that employers have freely sought the aid of these agencies, 
and found them useful beyond previous expectations. About 
450,000 applications were made for labor, and 370,000 were 
filled. The number of applicants averaged 100,000. More 
skilled than unskilled workmen found employment through 
the exchanges, most of the former away from home. Where 
an applicant has no money to pay for transportation to a 
distant place, the necessary sum is advanced to him by the 
exchange, but it must be repaid out of his wages with rea- 
sonable promptness. Boys and girls are placed by the ex- 
changes in proper positions, and supervision is exercised 
over their education and environment. Trade unions, school 
authorities, and commercial bodies are now cordially codper- 
ating with the exchanges, and few question their need or 
utility. Probably their number will be increased before 
long and their operations extended to cover the field thor- 
oughly. 

In the United States, particularly in connection with 
immigration and immigrant labor, the establishment of state 
and federal labor exchanges has of late been strongly advo- 
cated. Immigration needs to be better distributed, but 
many of the private employment agencies are dishonest or 
inefficient or both, and the alien is frequently misled and 
robbed. Proper labor-finding agencies would prevent con- 
gestion in the ports and overcrowding of the unskilled labor 
market or the sweated industries. A few such agencies 
have been established, but more are needed, especially in 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 
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Social Changes Reflected by English Vital Statistics 


The vital statistics issued in England for 1909 are not 
only interesting in themselves, but throw considerable light 
on questions of moment and on some of the spirited con- 
troversies of the day. Some figures need a good deal of 
interpretation, but. there are figures that carry their own 
moral. 

Among the latter are these: 


That in England and Wales the marriage rate for the year in 
question was 14.6 per 1,000 of the population of all ages, as against 
a rate for the years 1876-80 which was over 17 per cent higher. The 
reduction has been steady, and the present rate is lower than the 
average marriage rate for the last decade. 

That the birth-rate for 1909 was below the average in the 
ten preceding years. The mean annual birth-rate for the years 1876- 
80 was 35.35 per 1,000 of population, while in 1909 it was 25.57. 

hat the number of divorces has increased from an average 
of 554 per year in 1870-80 to 1,480 in 1909, while the number of 
divorced people remarrying has during the same period increased 
from 104 to 737. 

That in spite of lower rates of mortality and steady improve- 
ments in sanitary and living conditions, in spite of the successful 
warfare on tuberculosis, the natural increase of the population has 
fallen in the period named from 14.56 to 11.8 per 1,000 population. 


All this means that the present economic and social 
conditions of England and Wales make for a decline in 
marriages, in the birth rate, and in the rate of natural in- 
crease, and for an increase in divorces. Other figures show 
that the tendency is toward the contracting of marriage 
rather late in life and frequently without religious cere- 
monies. 

The agitation for easier divorce—a question on which 
a commission has taken much testimony—is thus “in line” 
with other developments. The reduced birth rate is not a 
phenomenon peculiar to England, and doubtless poverty, 
unemployment, education, and the modern standards of liv- 
ing go far toward explaining it there as elsewhere. 


Vd 
What We Americans Read 


There is an impression abroad that Americans read 
nothing but novels and newspapers, and that this is an age 
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of “scraps and bits,” headlines and paragraphs. Statistics 
recently compiled by The Publishers’ Weekly show that 
such notions as these are erroneous. National reading 
habits are, in truth, changing, but there has been no deteri- 
oration or retrogression. The sale of fiction is increasing, 
for population is increasing and education is more diffused, 
but there is an even greater increase in the output and “con- 
sumption” of serious and instructive forms of literature. 

The subjoined table shows the number of kinds of 
books published last year in the United States, as well as 
the number and kinds published in 1898, the increase for 
each class being given in a separate column: 
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It may be noted in passing that the total is the largest 
ever recorded here, and, further, that we have passed Eng- 
land, where the total number of books published last year 
was 10,304. Germany, with a smaller population, now pub- 
lishes about 14,000 books annually. 

In the above table the gains and totals in the classes of 
theology, history, political and social science, biography, 
travel, useful arts, philosophy, etc., are as surprising as they 
are gratifying. Juvenile books are multiplying amazingly, 
and there is a demand for books of nature, agriculture, 
idealism and optimism. It is true that many of these seri- 
ous and improving books are purchased by libraries rather 
than by the “average readers,” but libraries ciculate them 
among average readers, and there is every reason to believe 
that the taste for such literature is growing. We may be a 
newspaper and cheap-magazine reading people; no nation 
has such popular magazines as ours devoted to politics and 
reform; still, we read good, solid books also—old and new, 
original and translated. There is no foundation for any 
wholesale arraignment of the United States in the book and 
library statistics. 


Notes 


REMODELING CITIES 


Town planning is a vital question in America now. 
The opinion of a man of authority in such matters carries 
weight, and therefore we quote from an address on “Re- 
modeling Cities” made by the late John M. Carrere, the 
architect, before the Architectural League: 


“In our cities, and in fact in our whole mode of life, we sepa- 
rate work from pleasure, the practical from the beautiful, instead 
of blending them as is so skilfully done by the older nations of the 
world. A street is apt to be nothing but a thoroughfare, so that 
we must go and come and travel upon it without enjoyment, which 
we must seek elsewhere at given points laid aside for this particular 
purpose. In the same manner we do not combine work and pleas- 
ure sufficiently, with the result that both our work and our pleas- 
ures are strenuous in character and often become excesses. 
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“There is no reason why our streets should not be thorough- 
fares, and breathing-spaces, and pleasure-grounds all in one. Neither 
is there any reason why we should not get as much pleasure in 
traveling through our streets during working hours as at other times. 
The beauty of a street induces beauty in buildings and adds beauty 
to life, whereas the confusion of streets and jumble of buildings 
that surround us in our American cities contribute nothing valuable 
to life; on the contrary, they sadly disturb our peace of mind .and 
destroy that repose within us which is the true basis of all con- 
tentment. , 

“There is hardly a practical solution of a single municipal 
development which is presented that cannot be made less expensive 
within a very few years by the development of the artistic side and 
possibilities of the problem, whether by creating entirely new civic 
centers, whether by adding to the beauty and attractiveness of these 
centers, and thereby enhancing the value of property and increasing 
the tax levy, or whether only by making an improvement which is 
permanent and capable of indefinite development, so that the first 
cost is not an absolute waste of money. 

“The principal reason for the great waste of artistic opportu- 
nity in municipal development, and some other lines of development, 
is without question due to the fact that the engineer, and not the 
architect, has been the master mind which has conceived and ex- 
ecuted the projects. The engineer’s point of view is strictly quan- 
titative. It is therefore important that we, the artists who compose 
this league, and to whom the public looks for inspiration, should 
see to it that the architect in this sense, and not the engineer, should 
be the guiding spirit in the future growth and development of our 
great cities.” 


MAGAZINE DISCUSSION 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics in its issue for 
August, 1910, has several articles on phases of social legisla- 
tion which are of interest to readers of Mr. Alden’s series 
in THe CHAUTAUQUAN—“Democratic England.” One of 
them discusses the history of compulsory arbitration in 
New Zealand; another the French old age insurance law of 
1910, notable for being a compulsory enactment in a coun- 
try hitherto following a permissive policy. From a third 
article, an analysis of the old age pension problem made by 
Foy Spencer Baldwin, a professor in the department of 
economics at Harvard and secretary of the recent Massa- 
chusetts Commission of Old Age Pensions, Annuities, and 
Insurance, the following explanatory paragraph is clipped: 


_ This widespread movement has been prompted by mixed mo- 
tives; humanitarian and economic considerations have worked to- 
gether in its support. The former were uppermost in the minds of 
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the pioneers of the movement. The men who first directed public 
attention to the problem of old age provision in England, about a 
generation ago, were philanthropists who desired to reduce the vol- 
ume of human misery. They were shocked by the extent of old 
age pauperism. They proposed that a pension system be established 
as a means of taking aged workers out of the almshouses and en- 
abling them to spend their last years in self-respecting comfort. 
Later the humanitarian motive was reinforced by economic consid- 
erations. The changing conditions of economic life forced the 
problem of industrial superannuation upon the attention of employ- 
ers. The increasing use of machinery and the growing stress of 
competition demanded the retirement of workers at an earlier age. 
Employers have come to recognize that the aged worker is a burden 
on industry; his retention in active employment after he has passed 
the limit of his efficiency means economic waste. The establishment 
of pension systems has, therefore, been proposed as a means of re- 
tiring employes at a reasonably early age and removing this handi- 
cap on industry. 


HELPING THE UNEMPLOYED 


In the annual report of the Central (Unemployed) Body for 
London an account of the Hollesley Bay Colony in Suffolk is full 
of suggestion and interest. At this colony men with families are 
given training in agriculture or the trades at a regular wage until 
placed, and single men are tested for emigration, an Emigration 
Committee selecting from them desirable settlers for the colonies. 
The number of painters applying to the colony increased over the 
preceding year while carpenters were so scarce that it was a matter 
of difficulty to accomplish the building work of the colony. The 
number of unskilled men is large and it is gratifying to know that 
there is a demand from them for training in agriculture so great 
that nine cottages have been built for their use. Lectures, followed 
by examinations, have been delivered, and a market garden to 
supply the colony and a flower show to exhibit the horticultural 
development have given a practical phase to the new knowledge. 

The report of the Central Body makes it clear that it has 
been so fortunate as to retain with its organization methods the 
sympathy of individual interest. Modern philanthropy seems to be 
tending toward the loss of personal touch, so that this instance of 
the increased effectiveness of A combination is of value for social 
workers. 
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The Land and the Landless* 


By Percy Alden, M. P. 


HERE is no more incontestable fact in the history of 
modern industrial progress than the corresponding de- 
pression in agriculture. The enormous increase in the popu- 
lation of the town is matched by the annually decreasing 
number of persons finding a maintenance on the land. 
The latest published census returns, 1901, show that this 
number has continued to diminish and since that day prob- 
ably 400,000 persons who should be engaged in agricultural 
pursuits are depending upon industrial operations in the 
town. During the last year or two there may have been 
some improvement, but generally speaking, it would not be 
untrue to say that the number of persons engaged in agri- 
culture has not increased in proportion to the rest of the pop- 
ulation. Side by side with the industrial revolution was an 
agrarian revolution, which so far from assisting the agri- 
cultural laborer greatly increased the power of landlordism. 
The yeoman class almost entirely disappeared, wages rep- 
resented the entire remuneration of labor, and the peasant, 
*This article is the last in the “Democratic England” series 
which began in THe CHAuTAUQUAN of September, 1910, with the 
“Introduction,” and was followed: October, “The State and the 
Child ;” November, “The Problem of Sweating;” December, “The 
Problem of Unemployment ;” January, 1911, “The Problem of Old 


Age;” February, “The Problem of Housing;” March, “Municipal 
Ownership ;” April, “The Labor Movement in England.” 
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with no rights to the soil, was condemned to a life of hard 
toil which had no outlook of hope for the future. A proverb 
of our Saxon ancestors declared “a landless man to be a 
slave,” and in truth, the masters of the land are in a very 
real sense the masters of the people because their existence 
depends upon it. An examination of the history of a nation 
shows it to be in a large measure a history of the land 
system. The feudal system in England, introduced by the 
Normans, is today a living principle in many agricultural 
districts. The essential features of feudalism remain un- 
altered. Under the feudal system absolute property in land 
could not be obtained, all lands were held mediately or im- 
mediately of the King, and the right to take away land 
from one man and give it to another was the King’s right 
and the source of much power. That right still exists 
through Parliament, but now-a-days, so far from taking land 
from one man and giving it to another in arbitrary fashion, 
land has to be purchased by a municipality or the State after 
arbitration and full compensation. Notwithstanding this 
admitted right on the part of the State to acquire compul- 
sorily any land that is necessary for public services, it is 
only recently that England has followed the example of the 
Colonies and attacked the very citadel of privilege by an 
attempt to spread the advantages of land possession over a 
large number of persons. Public attention has gradually 
been directed to the important problem of re-patriating 
the landless man and placing once more in touch with the 
soil that large body of workers whose divorce from agricul- 
tural pursuits in past times has meant the creation of new 
social problems in the town. In the declaration of policy 
made on December 21, 1905 by the then Prime Minister, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman clearly stated the inten- 
tion of the government: 


“We wish to develop our undeveloped estates, and to colon- 
ize our own country. The health and stamina of the nation are 
bound up with the maintenance of a large class of workers on the 
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soil. The town population redundant, the country population deci- 
mated, is a subversion of healthy national life.” 

Later on we hope to show that something has been 
done in the direction indicated by means of various Acts 
of Parliament and administrative measures, and that much 
may be done as the result of the passing of the Develop- 
ment Act. 

We have said that in England the great mass of the 
people has been divorced from the land, and perhaps there is 
no country in the world where such a sharp line separates 
the landlord from the worker. In the olden times the en- 
closure of the commons deprived the laborer of his traditional 
rights and made it impossible for him to maintain his inde- 
pendence in the rural districts. These Enclosure Acts were 
of course passed by the landlords for their own benefit. 
In 1603 an iniquitous judicial decision respecting the claim 
of the inhabitants of a village or manor to the legal recogni- 
tion of their rights made it possible for the lords of the 
manor to obtain enclosures without difficulty. From the 
reign of Queen Anne up to 1845 over 4,000 separate Acts 
were passed, and more than 7,000,000 acres were enclosed. 
These destroyed the yeomen and drove the laborers from 
the village. The Enclosure Act, 1845, was an attempt to 
clothe this procedure with an air of impartiality, but in the 
twenty-four years following this Act 614,800 acres of com- 
mon land were enclosed, while only 1,724 acres were set 
aside for public recreation grounds, and 2,220 acres for 
garden allotments. Here, then, we get to the root of much 
of the difficulty that has faced us in England ever since, so 
far as agriculture is concerned, and it will account for the 
decrease in the area of farmed land, more than half-a-mil- 
lion acres going out of cultivation between 1891 and 1908. 

These Enclosure Acts also seriously affected the growth 
and expansion of the towns in certain cases. Take, for ex- 
ample, the town of Sheffield, as one instance amongst many. 
A list of Enclosure Acts, some thirty-five in number during 
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the last one hundred and fifty years, shows that the people 
were deprived of common lands to the extent of 63,000 
acres. The Duke of Norfolk was Lord of the Manor and 
he has benefited by the Enclosure Acts to an enormous ex- 
tent. About sixty acres of the two Attercliffe Greens, then 
common land, are now the center of a densely populated dis- 
trict. In 1791 an Act was passed enclosing about 6,000 
acres, and the wealthy people of Sheffield now live on a con- 
siderable portion of that land, while the Corporation has 
been forced to purchase another part for municipal pur- 
poses. By the Bradford Act 14,000 acres were enclosed 
about the time of Waterloo, and the Duke of Norfolk’s share 
was 7,000 acres. It was supposed that these enclosures 
would mean the better cultivation of the land, but it has not 
always proved to be the case. Sometimes it has been found 
necessary for the expansion of the town, and sometimes it 
has been preserved for sporting purposes. In any case its 
value has greatly increased, and the big landowner today 
reaps the reward of his ancestors’ sharp practice. The 
market rights of Sheffield were in the hands of the Duke of 
Norfolk as Lord of the Manor and the city had to purchase 
those rights for the sum of £526,000, thus making large 
dues and charges imperative in the case of all who use the 
market. There is hardly an important town in England 
that has not suffered in much the same way. 

In whatever direction we turn we see the same reluc- 
tance to part with the power which the land monopoly gives, 
and the same persistent domination by the mag- 
istracy, by the Established Church, and the great 
land owners. It is €stimated that between 5,000 and 
6,000 clergymen are appointed to their livings by the 
owners of the big landed estates, and if this be so there can 
easily be seen the immense influence which the landlord at 
the head exercises upon all below him in the rural districts. 
The bulk of the land in the United Kingdom is held by a 
comparatively small number of people. It is extremely diffi- 
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cult to give the accurate figures, but the Return which Lord 
Derby asked for in 1872, as a result of the criticism of 
John Stuart Mill, inaccurate and incomplete as it was, does 
give some idea of the number of actual owners. It is true 
that in the Return leaseholders are counted as owners if 
their leases are ninety-nine years or more, and that many 
individual owners appear again and again, while a large 
number of separate entries were for land belonging to 
churches, charities and public authorities. Even so that Re- 
turn shows that 852,000 landowners only possessed on the 
average a little more than one-fifth of an acre, while the 
Duke of Sutherland possessed seven times as much 
as their entire holdings. Dividing the Return into 
two great classes, 1,105,000 landlords hold about 
5,000,000 acres, while 67,978 landlords hold 67,000,- 
000 acres. From the same Return we gather that 
twenty-eight dukes held estates to the amount of nearly 
4,000,000 acres, thirty-three marquises 1,500,000 acres, 194 
earls 5,862,000 acres, and 270 viscounts and barons 3,785,- 
ooo acres. The Return shows that 2,250 persons owned in 
that day nearly half the enclosed land of England and 
Wales. Nine-tenths of Scotland was owned by 1,700, and 
two-thirds of Ireland by 1,942 persons. As over against 
this enormous monopoly it can be said without a shadow of 
doubt that the overwhelming majority of the people of 
Great Britain possess no right whatever to their native 
soil. It is this fundamental inequality which the nation has 
set itself to redress. Ireland has been seriously dealt with, 
and the inequality is rapidly disappearing ; Scotland remains 
much where it was, except if possible that the condition of 
things in the north of Scotland is growing worse. Some 
twenty years ago there were about one hundred deer forests 
in Scotland with an area of over 2,000,000 acres. Today 
there are certainly not less than 150 deer forests with an 
area of over 3,000,000 acres. 

In England we are hopeful that with the growth of 
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small holdings, under men like Earl Carrington, President of 
the Board of Agriculture, and as a result of such Acts as the 
Development Act, we may be able to overcome the chief ob- 
stacles to the diffusion of land among the people, and check 
the tendency to that process of aggrandizement on the part 
of the landed interest which has become almost a tradition of 
the country-side. In so doing we should only be following 
in the footsteps of our Colonies, where the effect of large 
holdings has so clearly proved detrimental that the legisla- 
tion of today is devised with a view to the breaking up of 
large estates. Perhaps the most notable illustration of this 
was the democratic action of New Zealand, due to the then 
Minister of Lands, Mr. Mackenzie, which began with 
the breaking up of the Cheviot estate. This huge 
estate was owned’ by one man, and the question 
of its valuation for taxation purposes when he died 
gave the government its opportunity. The 84,000 
acres were assessed at $1,524,630, and the trustees refused 
to pay on more than $1,301,100. Under the land and income 
tax the government was empowered to take the property at 
the owner’s valuation plus ten per cent, and this was done. 
Finally the estate was sub-divided into agricultural farms 
of from 500 to 3,000 acres, while 2,000 acres in the vicinity of 
the town site at the center, were cut up into suburban lots. 
Roads and railway were made, and the Cheviot Settlement 
became a great success. In six years the estate had in- 
creased to over 1,000. That was in 1898. Since then there 
has been a much greater increase, and the experiment has 
proved so successful that with the idea of closer settlement 
the Parliament of New Zealand, working through the Min- 
ister of Lands persevered in the policy of buying estates 
and cutting them up into small farms. The Australian Colo- 
nies have pursued the same policy. Every year so many 
million dollars are set aside for the re-purchase of lands 
alienated in by-gone days. These lands when re-purchased 
are apportioned amongst those who have shown their abil- 
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ity to earn a living upon the soil or are desirous of quitting 
the town for the country. South Australia, under powers 
of compulsory purchase, has made great advances in this di- 
rection, its aim being to de-urbanize the people, and as in 
New Zealand, the motto is “one family, one homestead.” 
Section 26 of the Finance Act of 1909 enables the In- 
land Revenue Commissioners to cause a valuation to be 
made of all land in the United Kingdom. Ireland has re- 
cently been valued and so Ireland is excluded. There has 
been a considerable stir in the ranks of the landowners as a 
result of this new move on the part of the Liberal Gov- 
ernment and in some quarters it has been described as a 
revolution. The extraordinary thing is that similar land 
valuation has operated in New Zealand for over thirty 
years. In 1896 an Act was passed making the system of 
valuation more effectual and more impartial, working on a 
general defined basis and since that time the central office 
of the Government has supplied valuation lists to all Local 
Authorities. Two general re-valuations have been carried 
out since that date, and not only have the people settled 
down to an acceptance of this method of dealing with land 
but very few would propose to depart from it. The tax of 
one penny in the pound on all land including agricultural 
land operates in very much the same way as an increment 
duty and also makes it unprofitable to hold land without 
putting it to its fullest use. A graduated land tax starting 
at the £5,000 valuation operates conjointly with the ordi- 
nary land tax on all agricultural land. Under a recent Act 
all owners of agricultural land worth more than £40,000 
have to pay an extremely heavy supertax, a tax twenty- 
five per cent heavier than before. It is clear that the idea 
of this tax is to discourage the holding of large and valua- 
ble areas of land in a state of comparative idleness, and it 
must be admitted that the results in newer England have 
been completely satisfactory. Meanwhile most of the cities 
and Local Authorities have of their own option adopted the 
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system of rating on the “unimproved” value, or as we should 
say, in the terms of the Budget, “on the site value.” 

Coming back to England we are struck by the fact 
that the Small Holdings Act, 1907, has at all events been 
successful in enabling a large number of laborers and vil- 
lage tradesmen to obtain small holdings. The Act contains 
a compulsory purchase clause, by which, after due notice 
of negotiation, and an inquiry held by the Small Holdings 
Commissioners, land can be compulsorily acquired at the 
market price from big landowners. The latest figures (Jan- 
uary, 1911) show that 1,104 schemes have been submitted 
to the Board of Agriculture for the acquisition by agreement 
of 83,962 acres of which 50,623 acres have been purchased 
and 33,339 leased. In addition sixty-four orders have been 
made for the compulsory purchase of 7,900 acres and one 
hundred and six orders for the compulsory hiring of 4,900 
acres. The gross total of land acquired or proposed to be ac- 
quired is 96,180 acres which will provide for over 8,000 appli- 
cants. Over 2,000 other applicants have been provided with 
holdings by private land owners direct, mainly through the 
instrumentality of the County Councils. We have had Small 
Holders Acts before, but they have all proved abortive. This 
Act, however slow it may be in its operations, is none the less 
a great success as compared with previous enactments, and 
probably it could be made still more successful if the Board of 
Agriculture would assert the right which the Act gives it 
of compelling local rural authorities to satisfy all legitimate 
applications for small holdings. It is only natural that the 
Board of Agriculture should hesitate before taking the fur- 
ther strong line of compulsion. We must remember that 
many of these landlords have been secure in the possession 
of their lands for hundreds of years, and they are always 
ready to show good reasons for not parting with it. The 
movement in favor of a resettlement of lands in many coun- 
try districts is progressing rapidly, and perhaps even the 
landlord may at last come to recognize that in the interests 

















The Duke of Devonshire, the richest of the peers, who owns 430 
acres of land in London, and 20,000 acres in the country 
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Vacant lots near London, cultivated by the unemployed 
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of the country as a whole, a larger number of people must 
be established and made independent on the soil. 

Very few of the applicants for small holdings seem to 
desire to purchase the land, in fact only 2.3 per cent of all 
who have applied, and the preference for tenancy can read- 
ily be understood, when we remember that the small holder 
is poor, that he has little capital at his disposal, and that 
what he does possess he requires for the purchase of stock 
and the development of his land. Under the County Coun- 
cil which is empowered by the Act to purchase the land re- 
quired he enjoys as a tenant absolute security of tenure and 
reaps the full reward of his labor in the shape of a valua- 
tion for improvements should he be compelled for any cause 
to leave his holding. There is another reason for preferring 
tenancy to proprietorship. Land under the Act is often 
compulsorily purchased by the County Council, and it is 
only fair and equitable that in such cases it should be used 
for the purpose for which it was purchased. Under a pub- 
lic authority this is secured, though a small holder as pro- 
prietor would have no such obligation resting upon him. 
However, if a sitting tenant has agreed with his landlord to 
purchase, the County Council under section 19 of the Act 
is empowered to advance money enabling him to become the 
owner of his.holding. This section was only utilized five 
times during the whole of 1909, and the tendency is clearly 
in favor of tenancy under the public authority, thereby es- 
caping the risk of hampering the estate with a mortgage 
or burdening the small holder by debt. There is one other 
point of advantage that should be noted in the idea of ten- 
ancy. The tenant, should he find himself unsuited for the 
work of cultivating a small holding, is able to quit before 
he incurs any serious loss, and turn his attention to some 
other means of livelihood, instead of being compelled to re- 
main in an impossible situation, which can only end in debt 
and disaster. What is still needed in England is the system 
of codperation in agriculture which prevails everywhere 
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in Denmark. “We feel strongly,” say the Commissioners 
in their last Report, “that County Councils ought to do every- 
thing in their power to assist in organizing codperative 
methods among the small holdings they have established.” 
Already the Western Counties Agricultural Codperative So- 
ciety and the Eastern Counties Farmers Association have 
brought home to many small farmers the benefit of such 
methods, with the happiest results, and there can be little 
doubt, to use once more the words of the Commissioners 
that “with a proper system of codperation it will be possi- 
ble to produce at home a very considerable amount of the 
butter, cheese, poultry, eggs, fruit and vegetables, which 
are at present imported from abroad.” 

Another most important point to be kept in mind if 
we are to witness a revival of agriculture in Great Britain 
is the question of agricultural education. Few people are 
aware how small is the average farm in Great Britain, at 
least as concerns the great majority of tenants. Of the 
447,000 farms occupied in Great Britain, 203,000 are under 
fifty acres in extent, and only 15,000 of the total number 
exceed 300 acres; that is to say, leaving aside the big land- 
owners, the sons of the farmer today are not able to obtain 
a sufficiently good education to fit them for an agricultural 
career. The farmers are too poor to pay big fees or to send 
their boys to any well-managed farm institute. If we are to 
compete with other countries like Denmark we must give 
to all younger farmers the most perfect equipment possible 
for agricultural work and we must continue this scientific 
education even into the ranks of the agricultural laborer. 
There is scarcely a big agricultural country in Europe that 
does not on the whole supply larger and fuller opportunities 
than England to the sons of the small farmer, and it is clear 
therefore that a large portion of the success of the future 
will depend upon the way in which the new Development 
Act is used to assist and subsidize farm schools or agricul- 
tural institutions of an up-to-date character. 
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This Development Act, funds for which are provided in 
the Budget of this last year, aims at “aiding agriculture and 
rural industries by scientific research, instruction and experi- 
ments in the science, methods and practice of agriculture 
(including the provision of farm institutes), the organiza- 
tion of codperation, instruction in marketing produce, and 
the extension of the provision of small holdings; and by the 
adoption of any other means which appear calculated to de- 
velop agricultural and rural industries.” 

There is no section of the Development Act more cal- 
culated to make small holdings successful in England. The 
widespread demand for land on the part of men qualified 
by knowledge and experience, and the fact that in the ma- 
jority of cases that demand can be satisfied, goes to prove 
that under better conditions the tenants of small holdings 
will be able to make a financial success of this desirable 
work. More capital and more labor are put into the land if 
divided up into small holdings and this will result in more 
intensive cultivation and in the greater productivity of the 
soil. It is quite a mistake to suppose that the soil of Eng- 
Jand is unsuitable for agricultural purposes. The best au- 
thorities are agreed that even poor land properly culti- 
vated can be made to produce large crops. Professor James 
Long gives an illustration of this in the case of an experi- 
mental farm which some years ago Dr. Bernard Dyer and 
Mr. F. W. Shrivell selected for this purpose. The land was 
poor light-colored clay-loam, resting on heavy clay and 
naturally infertile. By spade culture and skilful manuring 
this poor land was made into a valuable and fertile market 
garden, capable of producing on the average “nineteen tons 
of cauliflowers per acre, fourteen tons of broccoli, twenty-six 
tons of cabbage, sixteen tons of carrots, twenty-one tons of 
small rhubarb, eleven tons of potatoes, and 2,160 bundles of 
asparagus.” These figures extend over a series of years 
and since then there has been a marked improvement, beans, 
peas, and bush fruits, strawberries, and plums being added. 
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Such a regenerated farm has realized substantial profits 
and Professor Leng’s point is that if unemployed labor could 
be utilized for the spade cultivation of such land much of it 
might be reclaimed and made valuable for the production 
of food. In fact he regards spade labor as the solution of 
the problem, and I emphasize it here not because I think 
that the average town-bred unemployed man is much use as 
an agriculturist, but because in every town a very large num- 
ber of men are capable of digging even when they are in- 
capable of any other form of labor. No useful work can be 
found for them in the town and if such work can be provided 
in the country under conditions that are not too exacting 
it seems a mistake to forego the chance of bringing un- 
der cultivation the millions of acres of uncultivated land, so 
large a-proportion of which would respond to careful and 
systematic labor. At the same time it must be admitted 
that the average small holder will be well advised to take into 
account good soil, favorable climate, the proximity of mar- 
kets, methods of codperation and the presence of oppor- 
tunities of outside work by which his income may be sup- 
plemented. The town dweller cannot be transplanted to the 
country on a large scale except for such purposes as I have 
indicated, but there seems every reason to believe that we 
have already in the rural districts a class of man who is 
fully capable of making a living if only fair conditions are 
offered, and it is from this point of view that the success of 
the Small Holdings Act is regarded with so much satisfac- 
tion. 

Amongst the other methods of helping to utilize the 
resources of waste land and waste labor is the promotion of 
forestry—first, the instfiiction and the training of the men 
requisite for this work, and secondly, the purchase and the 
planning of suitable land. We have already mentioned this 
new industry in connection with the question of unemploy- 
ment, and there is little doubt that before long extensive 
experiments will be made in this direction. Indeed, the 
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government has already purchased several large estates in 
Scotland for this purpose. 

It is important to encourage the idea of forestry as a 
profitable commercial industry. Many big landowners have 
altogether the wrong ideal of the forest. The game-keeper 
has taken the place of the forester and the woods exist 
merely for game cover and not for the growth of timber. 
If the gamekeeper gets the better of the forester he is sure 
to cause unemployment, for the laborer whose services could 
have been utilized in thinning the woods and in planting 
fresh trees, is discharged when it becomes merely a game 
preserve. The present system of rating actually encourages 
the reservation of land for sport which might be and should 
be used for agriculture. In the olden days in order to en- 
courage the growth of timber for the Navy, land so used 
was exempted from local taxation and when such land came 
to be used purely for sporting purposes and an attempt was 
made to rate accordingly, the decision of the judges brought 
about the present anomalous state of affairs. Such lands, 
said the court, are to be regarded in their “natural and un- 
improved state” and valued as if the wood were not there. 
That is to say the land used for a wood or a plantation is 
to be rated, but it is to be valued as if it were not used for 
a wood or a plantation, and the effect of the law interpreted 
by the judges “is to rate an owner who keeps an unprofitable 
wood in the same way as if he indulges in no such luxury 
and made the most prudent use of the land instead.” These 
woodlands swarm with game and are a terror to the small 
farmers in close proximity, and perhaps it would be as well 
if we could have a state inspection of woodlands discrim- 
inating between such woods as are being scientifically used 
for forestry purposes and those that are left waste or used 
merely as cover for game. The point is that in England and 
Scotland a very large amount of land is merely kept waste 
for pleasure and sport when it might be reclaimed and util- 
ized either for practical forestry or for some other purpose 
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akin to agriculture. It seems likely that as a result of the 
Development Act a special forestry department will be 
created and if this be the case a portion of the ten million 
acres suitable for afforestation would be purchased by the 
State and gradually developed on sound scientific lines. 

Then the Act will also encourage the reclamation and 
draining of land, the improvement of rural transit, the con- 
struction and improvement of harbors and inland navigation, 
and the development and improvement of fisheries. Side by 
side with this extensive program, the Act provides for the 
improvement and the making of roads where necessary 
and special commissioners have been appointed to carry out 
this portion of the Act. Land purchase is an essential por- 
tion of the scheme, and it would include compulsory pur- 
chase on the lines of the Small Holdings Act of 1907. 

It is very much to be hoped that the Board of Agri- 
culture, spurred on by those who are responsible for the 
Small Holdings Act and incited to new effort by the large 
grants to be made under the Development Act, will gradu- 
ally become a real Intelligence Department. Agriculture 
must be made an interesting and attractive industry. It must 
be a part of our policy to encourage research and investiga- 
tion, to give advice to every farmer as to the nature of his 
soil, the kind of stock that he ought to breed and all the 
thousand and one aids which are at the disposal, through 
experimental farms and scientific stations, of every small 
holder in France, Germany, and Denmark. ‘The Board of 
Agriculture must not only encourage codperation, it must 
help to start cooperative credit banks so common on the Con- 
tinent, and by collective transport and distribution it must 
make the work of our agriculturists really effective. The 
foundations of a strong and virile race are laid in the rural 
districts, and if agriculture be allowed to decay no develop- 
ment of industries in the heart of the town will atone for the 
loss to the nation of that greatest of all industries which 
makes wealth while it creates manhood. 
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Contemporary London 
By Percy Holmes Boynton 


O even the amateur student of London tradition the 
great city of the present is like an old parchment 
which has been written on and erased, re-covered with 
script and re-erased, until what exists today shows beneath 
the latest superficial transcript microscopic traces of all 
the romantic stories written on it since the hour when it 
first lay immaculate beneath the pen of the medieval cleric. 
The very lay of the land shows how much of a palimpsest 
London is. The dust of the centuries has drifted round it, 
gradually raising the ground level so that the records of 
the past are packed in layers beneath the pavements of to- 
day. These strata are dear to the heart of the archaeologist— 
the ashes from the fire of 1666, the relics of the days be- 
tween Shakespeare and Chaucer, the traces of medieval life, 
and finally the signs of Norman, Anglo-Saxon, and even 
Roman London. 
It is from fifteen to thirty feet from top to bottom of 
this artificial heap, and through it the builder of every mod- 


*This is the last instalment of “A Reading Journey in London” 
which began with “Chaucer’s London” in THe CHAuTAuQuAN for 
September, 1910, and in succeeding issues has presented “Shake- 
speare’s London,” “Milton’s London,” “The London of Pepys and 
Addison,” “Johnson’s London,” “Dickens’s London,” “The London 
of Byron and Lamb,” and “Victorian London.” 
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ern bank or business block must grub to get to his founda- 
tions. There is, of course, something prosaic to the average 
romance-fed mind in digging a hole in which to plant an up- 
to-date hotel. Fancy would rather dwell on sand-buried 
cities in the oriental desert than on London caked in under 
the grime of its own débris. Yet now and then an adven- 
turer turns up who would as soon glean along after the 
Underground engineers as fit out an expedition for Egypt. 
Such an one was the late James Smith of Whitechapel, by 
business a dealer in bones and scrap iron, and by avocation 
the greatest collector of recent years. Antiquities were the 
exciting by-product of his trade. Now and then, more- 
over, students of the past feel an especial interest over the 
evidences of ancient life in the midst of life still going on; 
and herein lies a preéminent charm of present-day London. 
This charm is not to be accounted for in the mere accumu- 
lation of monuments and relics. The collections are only 
incidental symbols of the recollections. The fixed tradi 
tions in London social life are much more interesting than 
the strata in the “made” earth. London theology is quite 
as absorbing as the church architecture. And the attitude 
of the whole community toward the vague and yet ratlier 
definite subject of Things in General is, like the literature of 
the present, full of reminders of all that London has ex- 
perienced in the course of the last several centuries. 

Not that the substantial memorials in stone and mortar 
are without interest, for many of them are infinitely sug- 
gestive. Most extensive is the old Wall. Streets which 
used to lead to and through the old gates still bear their 
names, and a street catted London Wall follows the reach at 
the back of the city from Cripplegate to beyond Moorgate. 
In a narrow strip thereon between the sidewalk and St. 
Alphage’s Church is a sturdy fragment of the old fortifica- 
tion which is easily recognizable if one is on the hunt for it. 
The other most famous surviving bit is in the corner of an- 
other churchyard, that of St. Giles Cripplegate. All around 
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“The Tower.” 
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From Harrison’s London 


The King’s champion in Westminster Hall 
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The Guild Hall. From an old print 
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it are modern business buildings. The yard is ingeniously 
hidden among them, but the sight is worth a patient search ; 
for the consecrated ground, hemmed in as it is, and rudely 
violated by an asphalt, iron-railed passage way, is a beau- 
tiful garden spot, in one corner of which the high battle- 
mented mole looks much as it may have a thousand years 
ago. 

More recent, for it dates back only to 1078, is the 
Tower. This castle, palace, prison, is the most conspicuous 
landmark of London east of St. Paul’s. By Chaucer’s 
time the general aspect of the building group was compar- 
able to what it is today. Its history was particularly rich 
in incident during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
from Henry VIII to Charles II. Now it is an arsenal and 
a museum, the repository for the royal jewels and the resi- 
dence of a large number of dependents on the Crown. It is 
not hard to step out of the present when one enters its 
ominous gateway. The dull voice of the city might be the 
roar of the tide-driven Thames passing between the star- 
lings of old London Bridge. As one moves from point to 
point, among the different cells and across the execution 
ground, one gets an idea of the slightness of human life in 
the old days when it could be confined or snuffed out by the 
arbitrary command of king, bishop, or minister. The Tower 
is the incarnate strength of past ages. The thought of at- 
tacking it with such weapons as the past ages could afford 
is a clear absurdity. Strangely enough, though it is a puny 
thing compared to Gibraltar, the Tower gives one a feeling 
of greater security than that mountainous fortress. For it 
measures up with the strength of an epoch when stone walls 
could “a prison make, and iron bars a cage;” but Gibraltar 
might conceivably crumble at the assault from above and 
below of artillery and explosives of the sort that modern 
governments are running mad over. 

Two miles up the river on the other side of old Lon- 
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don, a substantial old building, sightly in itself, is over- 
shadowed by the present Houses of Parliament. Westminster 
Hall, like the Tower, was outside the City, was started 
shortly after the Conquest, was variously altered and en- 
larged, and stands unimpaired today. Like the Tower, too, 
it was the scene of many grim tribunals. Under its roof 
Richard II was deposed, and Charles II condemned to death. 
So too were William Wallace, Guy Fawkes, and the Earl 
of Strafford; and so was not Warren Hastings who was 
acquitted here after his seven years’ ordeal. The old order 
changing, took away as it passed many of the most pictur- 
esque ceremonials which used to take place in the Hall. 
With George IV came the last coronation banquet and the 
last appearance of a king’s champion with his challenge to 
any who might question the title of the sovereign. Now 
Westminster Hall does duty only as a vestibule to the Houses 
of Parliament, the past serving for an antechamber to the 
present. 

Yet the present, if the Houses of Parliament are to 
stand for it, is unhappily ill at ease. As far back as history 
can trace the records, there has been centered here an in- 
cessant struggle between the few who were the governors 
and the many who wished to have a hand on the tiller. Stead- 
ily the power of the Commoners has encroached on that of the 
Lords and always the right of helping elect the Commoners 
themselves has been more and more widely extended. Now 
the vanguard of the suffragettes are doing militant service in 
Parliament Square at the same time that the members of 
the lower house are laying down the conditions under which 
they will allow the Lords to participate any longer in the 
affairs of state. Every year it becomes harder to make a 
convincing explanation of the tradition which accounts for 
the contrast between the sumptuous trappings of the House 
of Lords and the plainer furnishings of the House of Com- 
mons, for the very existence of the Peers’ right to rule is 
in the balance, and it will not be long before their tenure of 
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power will depend on something more vital than the un- 
supported accident of birth. 

The Guildhall, just north of Cheapside, furnishes an- 
other link with antiquity. It was built in 1411 on the site 
of an earlier hall which had the same name; just why, is 
not known. The Great Fire unroofed it and the present re- 
builded Hall has been tinkered with since its restoration in 
the seventeenth century. For five hundred years it has 
served as the Council Hall of the City. The Lord Mayor’s 
banquet is still held there on the 9th of November. But 
its chief claim to attention is as a relic, the great and beauti- 
ful Hall serving as a show room annexed to the museum 
and the library which are shuffled through by miscellaneous 
sightseers and haunted by students of old London. A fa- 
mous address to George III by Lord Mayor Beckford, now 
recorded on his monument there, may, if it was actually de- 
livered, have been shocking to the King. Whether it was 
or not, it served in point of directness as an admirable 
precedent for Colonel Roosevelt’s utterances on Egypt at 
the banquet in the Spring of 1910. Thus was the Guildhall 
like the latest edition of the Britannica—“brought down to 
date.” 

As a group the London church buildings from West- 
minster Abbey down stand out in brave array. Some, such 
as the Abbey and St. Mary Overies across the river in 
Southwark, were not in the fire-swept district. Six others 
actually in the City survived 1666. Wren’s industry in the 
following years has already been mentioned. The expan- 
sion of London since his time, if all other records failed, 
could be traced in the church architecture of the widening 
zones. And many of these churches are crowded with mem- 
ories of famous worshippers and of intimate ceremonials 
in the lives of the great, as well as with the actual inscrip- 
tions and monuments with which their tombs are marked. 

In the Church service the familiar interweaving of tra- 
dition with modern life is continually displayed. A recent 
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twilight experience in and near St. Paul’s will serve as an 
illustration. Late in an autumn day I entered the cathe- 
dral not so much to look up any particular memorial as to 
enjoy the massive quiet of the great pile. Wandering about 
somewhat aimlessly I discovered that the vesper service 
was soon to take place. Although the nave and aisles had 
seemed to be thinly peopled, the approach of the service sud- 
denly assembled several hundred worshippers without ap- 
parently attracting any large numbers from outside. As the 
reading of the prayers and the lessons and the responses 
of the choir reverberated under the dome two ideas con- 
tributed to the impressive dignity of the hour. One was 
that under countless other roofs like services were being 
carried on at that same time and in the same way; and the 
other was that here on this spot ever since the days of the 
first St. Paul’s, some such ceremonial had been daily ob- 
served. Institutionally the service stood for stupendous 
length and breadth of influence. 

Coming out into the twentieth century London of motor 
‘busses and evening newspapers I attempted to re-enter the 
past by way of Paternoster Row which rambles from St. 
Paul's Churchyard to Amen Corner and Amen Court. It is 
a secluded and unworldly little alley, still, as in the past, 
largely bordered by book-shops, most of them stocked with 
the kind of literature which one would expect in the neigh- 
borhood. Poetry, fiction, and travel have insinuated their 
way into these precincts, but the presence of such failed to 
prepare one for the startling spectacle of a sign labeling a 
generous row of books: “Modern Theology Greatly Re- 
duced!” This in the very shadow of established orthodoxy. 

If one chose to swell the catalog, other structures in 
considerable numbers could be discussed as representing suc- 
cessive steps in London history all down the line. From the 
preceding chapters could easily be culled a long list of sur- 
viving buildings which wovld be no more than a nucleus for 
the complete inventory that would satisfy an antiquarian. 
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Yet the associations which cluster round an edifice cannot 
begin to rival those which belong to a thoroughfare. Bishops- 
gate Street and Cheapside are just as much on the map now 
as they ever were. Friday, and Wood, and Bread, and Milk 
Streets punctuate the City exactly as they did when Milton 
trod them. A church loses some of its original charm 
every time that it is restored. To keep it from tumbling to 
pieces we have in a way to cheapen it. But the thing that 
makes a street a street cannot tumble to pieces. We are ut- 
terly careless as to whether the cobblestones are new or old; 
for a street is not a condition, it is a fact. 

This fact, if the traveler can feel it as well as know it, 
may quite thrill him as he goes about in the old neighbor- 
hoods. A memory of the map of Shakespeare’s London 
with the main thoroughfares and their relative positions is 
enough to insure any wayfarer against being even tempor- 
arily lost. He can find his way above ground with only the 
kind of difficulty that gives a zest to his little journeys; and 
if he descend underground into “The Tube” he can know 
that he is still zigzagging round to connect with the inter- 
sections of roads that were immemorially old before rapid 
transit was ever dreamed of. There is only one straight 
line of any length in the whole anatomical looking diagram 
of these blue and red low-ways, and that follows the course 
of Oxford and Kensington High Streets and of Holborn. 

In general, then, the old streets prevail, and the rejec- 
tion of the various plans for remodeling the burned city en- 
sured less conventional geometry and more historic atmos- 
phere for the London we know. Here and there, of course, 
some bold imagination has acknowledged a pressing need 
and carried through all the intricate business of securing 
rights of way and indemnifying outraged property owners 
in order to cut a wide swath between two congested cen- 
ters. Such is Queen Victoria Street, a bold diagonal from 
the Bank to Blackfriars, and Regent Street, the sweep al- 
ready mentioned connecting Oxford and Piccadilly Circuses ; 
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and such is the latest of these achievements—Kingsway a 
short wide avenue from Holborn to the Strand. So are the 
passing experiences of George IV, Victoria, and Edward 
VII recorded in the very structure of the city, superim- 
posed like their own ‘ives on the earlier history of their 
royal predecessors. 

It is only a fair distribution of honors. Kingsway has 
obliterated a patch of slums and some narrow streets and 
alleys; it did a service in admitting light and air and in 
making it easier to get about. Such a process destroyed lit- 
tle. The memory of the past is a shade more dim, as it 
should be in the natural course of things, but only a shade, 
for from either side of the new boulevard the old streets 
anble off between their narrow boundaries. Drury Lane 
runs at a tangent from its foot, Kean and Kemble Streets 
are near the theater these actors helped make famous. Great 
Queen Street a little farther on makes a passage to Long 
Acre on the west; just a few steps to the east Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields lie undefiled; and only a minute or two beyond 
the upper end Red Lion Square lies as quiet and secluded 
as at any time these last few centuries. One would even 
have a leg to stand on if he argued that these modern en- 
croachments re-emphasize the past quite as much as they 
violate it. 

The same kind of defence could be put up for modern 
cabs and "busses, but with less hope of success. The tribe 
of Tony Wellers has been railroaded out of existence, and 
the cabby of today, though he is making a last stand for it, 
has had notice served on him by the thousands of “taxi” 
chauffeurs. There is no particular poetry in riding behind 
a glass partition with the sight of your fare multiplying itself 
on a dial in front of you, but for “getting there” it is clean 
and roomy and smooth-running and amazingly cheap in 
London. Not so much can be said for the motor "bus. The 
old horse ’bus driver was an institution. He knew London 
and he could talk about it picturesquely. By profession he 
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seemed to be gifted with a quick power of retort and a pun- 
gent humor; but the motor ’bus drivers may be deaf and 
dumb for all the public will ever know; and the vehicles 
themselves, while they are faster than the old kind, jiggle 
and pitch and toss like fast ocean liners in a heavy sea. 

Their worst feature, however, is their advertising signs, 
in which respect they sin only as all the rest of the town 
does. The horrors of the practice seem never to have been 
attacked. The joy of it seems to have struck deep to the 
hearts of some thousands of men who have things to sell. 
No wonder that Wells and Locke have dwelt on the adver- 
tising mania of such enterprising maanufacturers as Uncle 
Ponderevo of Tono-Bungay fame, and Clem Sypher, 
“Friend of Humanity.” It’s a twentieth century London on 
the surface. England pleasantly attributes the worst vices 
of its biggest city to the influence of foreign, and especially 
American, travel. For garishness of theater and restau- 
rant and for expensiveness of big hotels it can hold up its 
head with the worst. It is slowly giving ground to the de- 
partment store. In another year it will be flocking into Mr. 
Hammerstein’s opera house. The penalties of cosmopolitan 
up-to-date-ness are visiting themselves on the oldest city in 
the English speaking world. 

Yet it is the fashionable thing to say that London is 
slow and unprogressive as compared with New York. Amer- 
ican business men talk with contempt about the small-town 
methods of their English cousins. It appears that they have 
fewer stenographers per capita, do not average so many 
telephone calls per day, get down to business later, and 
when carrying through a transaction involving millions, take 
more time to make up their minds. The Englishman, con- 
fronted with these deadly accusations, replies that proved 
guilt of such offences is a sign of his superiority. He is 
proud to admit that he is not so busy as other men are, and 
not unwilling also to point out that he gives more time to 
golf and has redder cheeks. Thus what might have grown 
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into a comfortable argument frays out into a series of hope- 
less non-sequiturs. 

To begin with, neither John Bull nor Brother Jonathan 
is quite candid about telling the whole truth. As a recent 
critic has pointed out, it is the affectation of the American 
always to act as if he were on the way to business, and the 
pose of the Londoner always to behave as though he were on 
the way home; each one making his apology the other 
man’s boast. Furthermore, this sort of talk is not capable of 
any broad application for it concerns only the tiny minority 
of employers and capitalists. To any one who has ever 
stood on the corner of Wall and Broad Streets in New York 
and watched business surge through those narrow chasms, 
the look of the crowd in the space enclosed between the 
Mansion House, the Bank of England and the Exchange 
seems familiar enough. In both places is the same lavish 
outpouring of nervous energy, and the same almost uni- 
formly pallid cheek, eager eye, and hurried pace. Of course 
there are local differences, but the sober observer sees lit- 
tle to choose between an insurance building thirty or forty 
stories high and a national bank building four or five acres 
broad. The critics who get most satisfaction out of popular 
international generalizations are the ones who do not bother 
to see whether there is any due basis for them. 

Such matters, however, are negligible. The idea to con- 
clude with is that London is one of the spots on earth which 
is filled with ineffable charm and immeasurable vitality. As 
I come to the end of the last of this series a letter is laid on 
my desk. “In London generally I am having the time of 
my life. Never have I seen so many things that interest and 
delight me: churches and old buildings, manuscripts and 
books and people.” This is always the reaction of the man 
with the seeing eye. Whatever may be the kind of object 
on which his gaze delights to rest he can find it in this great 
town. Then, when he is sated with amusement, he can see 
beneath all the array of things visible the presence of some- 
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thing “far more deeply interfused.” For London is the epit- 
ome of England and England is the living product of his- 
tory. What the great city means as a symbol of modern life 
has been completely stated by Mr. Wells in his epic conclu- 
sion to “Tono-Bungay.” 

“To run down the Thames so is to run one’s hand over 

the pages in the book of England from end to end. 
There come first squalid stretches of mean homes right and 
left and then the dingy industrialism of the south side, and 
on the north bank the polite long front of nice houses, ar- 
tistic, literary, administrative people's residences, that 
stretches from Cheyne Walk nearly to Westminster and 
hides a wilderness of slums. What a long slow crescendo 
that is, mile after mile, with the houses crowding closelier, 
the multiplying succession of church towers, the architec- 
tural moments, the successive bridges, until you come out 
into the second movement of the piece with Lambeth’s old 
palace under your quarter and the houses of Parliament on 
your bow! Westminster Bridge is ahead of you, then, and 
through it you flash, and in a moment the round-faced clock 
tower cranes up to peer at you again and New Scotland 
Yard squares at you, a fat beef-eater of a policeman dis- 
guised miraculously as a Bastille. 

“For a stretch you have the essential London; you 
have Charing Cross railway station, heart of the world, 
and the Embankment on the north side with its new hotels 
overshadowing its Georgian and Victorian architecture, and 
mud and great warehouses and factories, chimneys, shot 
towers, advertisements on the south. The northward sky- 
line grows more intricate and pleasing, and more and more 
does one thank God for Wren. Somerset House is as pic- 
turesque as the civil war, one is reminded again of the 
original England, one feels in the fretted sky the quality of 
Restoration lace. 

“And in this reach, too, one first meets the seagulls and 
is reminded of the sea. Blackfriars one takes—just under 
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these two bridges and just between them is the finest bridge 
moment in the world—and behold, soaring up, hanging in 
the sky over a rude tumult of warehouses, over a jostling 
competition of traders, irrelevantly beautiful and altogether 
remote, Saint Paul’s! ‘Of course!’ one says, ‘Saint Paul’s!’ 
It is the very figure of whatever fineness the old Anglican 
culture achieved, detached, a more dignified and chastened 
Saint Peter’s, colder, grayer, but still ornate; it has never 
been overthrown, never disavowed, only the tall warehouses 
and all the roar of traffic have forgotten it, every one has 
forgotten it; the steamships, the barges, go heedlessly by 
regardless of it, intricacies of telephone wires and poles cut 
blackly into its thin mysteries, and presently, when in a mo- 
ment the traffic permits you and you look round for it, it has 
dissolved like a cloud into the grey blues of the London sky. 

“And then the traditional and ostensible England falls 
from you altogether. The third movement begins, the last 
great movement in the London symphony, in which the trim 
scheme of the old order is altogether dwarfed and swal- 
lowed up. Comes London Bridge, and the great warehouses 
tower up about you, waving stupendous cranes, the gulls 
circle and scream in your ears, large ships lie among their 
lighters, and one is in the port of the world. 

“Huge vistas of dock open right and left of one, and 
here and there beyond and amidst it all are church towers, 
little patches of indescribably old-fashioned and worn-out 
houses, riverside pubs and the like, vestiges of townships 
that were long since torn to fragments and submerged in 
these new growths. And amidst it all no plan appears, no 
intention, no comprehensive desire. That is the very key 
to it all. 

“Finally, we tear into the great spaces of the future 
and the turbines fall to talking in unfamiliar tongues. Out 
to the open we go, to windy freedom and trackless ways. 
Light after light goes down. England and the Kingdom, 
Britain and the Empire, the old prides and the old devo- 
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tions, glide abeam, astern, sink down upon the horizon, pass 
—pass. The river passes—London passes, England passes. 


“This is the note I have tried to emphasize. 

“It is a note of crumbling and confusion, of change and 
seemingly aimless swelling, of a bubbling up and medley of 
futile loves and sorrows. But through the confusion sounds 
another note. Through the confusion something drives, 
something that is at once human achievement and the most 
inhuman of all existing things. 

“But it is something we draw by pain and effort out 
of the heart of life, that we disentangle and make clear. . 
This thing we make clear is the heart of life. It is the 
one enduring thing. Men and nations, epochs and civiliza- 
tion pass, each making its contribution. . . . It emerges 
from life with each year one lives and feels, and genera- 
tion by generation and age by age.” 
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By Kate Fisher Kimball 


OR more than 800 years Durham Cathedral and its 
neighboring castle have dominated the north coun- 
try. Firmly planted upon a frowning, rocky promontory 
encircled by a swift flowing river, their towers and turrets 
outlined against the sky, they have long held this formidable 
stronghold, to the confusion of their enemies. No wonder 
Durham’s bishops have been a race of warriors, with the 
unconquerable Scot never far off. So often was the mighty 
cathedral involved in these conflicts that it still suggests some 
huge living thing crouching in watchful attitude high above 
the river bank, and peering over the side of its impregnable 
rocky fastness, alert and sleepless as in the warring cen- 
turies. 

Durham is a gray little mining city with much of the 
dreariness of an English medieval town where only bare 
brick and stone are visible to the public eye and whatever 
of beauty exists is hidden behind high brick walls. Through 
its steep, narrow streets you clamber upwards till a sharp 
turn, once occupied by an uncompromising gateway, leads 
to Owengate Street and you come out upon Palace Green, 
an immense open square suggestive of military manoeuvers, 

*This is the last instalment of “English Cathedrals” which 
began with “Canterbury” in THe Cnautauguan for September, 


1910, and in succeeding issues has presented “Ely,” “Westminster 
Abbey,” “Salisbury,” “Lichfield,” “Rochester,” “Lincoln,” and “York.” 
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bare and stony, except for one big circular grass plot. On 
your right rises the castle keep, and across the square, within 
its own setting of green, stands the great cathedral. Even 
in the bright sunlight of a summer morning there is some- 
thing eery about this hoary old cathedral. You roam through 
the churchyard toward the west towers and suddenly find 
yourself looking over the brink of a precipice into tree tops 
which rise in terraces from the river nearly a hundred feet 
below; or, retracing your steps, you work your way down 
the steep bank along well-kept paths with many glimpses 
of the rapid river at your feet, and always the gigantic 
cathedral towering above you. 

Full four hundred years before the Norman Conquest 
the destiny of Durham was foreshadowed. In the story of 
Lichfield’s founder, St. Chad, we have already caught a 
glimpse of the long, heroic struggle carried on by the brave 
Celtic missionaries who rescued the north from paganism. 
Oswald, King of Northumbria, educated by Irish monks 
at Iona in western Scotland, founded a great monastery 
at Lindisfarne near his own fortress of Bamborough on the 
North Sea. Zealous in spreading Christian ideas, he was 
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one of the earliest martyrs to the new faith, and Durham, 
which owed her existence to Lindisfarne, puts him high in 
her calendar of saints. Even after more than a thousand 
years the figure of this enthusiastic young king wins our 
admiration. Often fighting, as the savagery of his time re- 
quired, he carried the cross as his standard, with it van- 
quishing the pagan host of the Welsh Cadwallon at Heaven’s 
Field. In the intervals of peace, with Aidan, the famous 
bishop of Lindisfarne, he devoted himself to teaching and 
preaching. But at thirty-eight years of age he had at last 
to face his bitterest enemy, Penda, the cruel old pagan king 
of Mercia, who slew and then savagely mutilated his ad- 
versary. Oswald’s head was buried at Lindisfarne, and, 
later, with the bones of St. Cuthbert, came to Durham. 

Few saints of the north country are so deeply revered 
as St. Cuthbert the great preacher to the Northumbrian peas- 
ants. During his boyhood, as a dreamy shepherd lad he 
was said to have seen visions, meteors in the clear night sky 
seeming to him angelic spirits bearing away the spirit of 
‘Aidan. Developing into a sturdy young manhood he felt 
called by the example of Aidan, and entered the monastery 
at Melrose, a mission station of Lindisfarne, and at length 
was sent out as a traveling evangelist into the half civilized 
hamlets of the north. Here his sympathy and helpfulness 
knew no bounds and his finest fibre was tested. Possessed of 
rare skill and tact, Cuthbert was made bishop of Lindis- 
farne in the discordant days which followed the secession 
of the Celtic monks who refused to become subject to Ro- 
man authority. Except for the years spent as a hermit on 
one of the nearby Farne islands, he remained bishop until 
his death in 687, retiring to his hermitage as he felt his end 
approaching. The signal of his death, flashed by candle from 
his little hut to the watching monk at Lindisfarne, is a 
familiar story. 

But there came a day in the year 875 when all North- 
umbria trembled. Not even the royal castle at Bamborough, 
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entrenched amid its rocks, could protect the neighboring 
monks of Lindisfarne from the fury of the Danes. In ter- 
ror the monks arose and fled, taking with them their most 
treasured relic, the body of St. Cuthbert. Legend naively 
relates how, for years, the saint led them through northern 
England and Scotland, a Pilgrim’s Progress from the City 
of Destruction, their route being traced by the churches dedi- 
cated to St. Cuthbert. At Chester-le-Street they lingered 
for about a hundred years, but in 975 the Danish terror again 
overtook them, and under Bishop Aldhun they set forth once 
more, until their venerable relic, by clinging resolutely to 
the ground, constrained them to go no further. Mysteries 
multiplied when it was revealed that their destination was 
to be Dunholme, a spot seemingly as intangible as the Celes- 
tial City itself, until the wanderings of a dun cow supplied 
the clue. With the unshaken purpose of a homing crea- 
ture, like the bearer of classic Europa, she led them by de- 
vious ways to their land of promise, where the bones of the 
saint have since remained. The dun cow for her reward 
has been sculptured conspicuously on the outer wall of St. 
Cuthbert’s Church these eight hundred years! 

The sober groundwork of the legend seems to be that 
the ancient “Congregation of St. Cuthbert,” bishop, monks, 
and their families, for at that period the Saxon monks had 
become a kind of secular clergy, removed to Durham on the 
advice of the Earl of Northumbria, whose position gave him 
great influence. Extensive lands between the Tyne and Tees 
had long since been given to St. Cuthbert, and in settling at 
Durham, the congregation were not only within the saint’s 
territory, but on a spot easily defended, where wealthy of- 
ferings might be made with security and the privilege of 
sanctuary guaranteed. The immense wealth accumulated 
by the See of Durham was doubtless due in great measure 
to the prestige of its patron saint. 

Naturally, building began at once. A little stone chapel 
housed the sacred relic until Bishop Aldhun’s “White 
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Church” was finished in 999. But, except in the theories of 
antiquarians, no vestige of this first church remains, though 
it held its own for nearly a hundred years. Such tumultu- 
ous years as these were for St. Cuthbert’s “Congregation!” 
Strong walls had been built around the citadel and a lower 
town gradually grew up around it. Both Malcolm and Dun- 
can, kings of the Scots, early attacked the place, only to be 
beaten off with great slaughter. William the Norman, with 
fresh recollections of Northumbrian rebellions, ordered a 
strong castle to be built, and Waltheof, Earl of Northumbria, 
began the first structure in 1071. Its fine Norman crypt is 
still well preserved and shows many characteristic features 
of eleventh century Norman architecture,—sharp-edged 
round arches, animals carved on the capitals, the square 
abacus with volutes curling under the four corners. In its 
palmy days the castle must have been quite worthy of a 
Northumbrian earl. Soon after its erection, the first Nor- 
man bishop, Walcher, was murdered at Gateshead, near New- 
castle. He had intrusted his affairs to others who tyran- 
nized over the Saxon populace, till they turned and wreaked 
their vengeance on the bishop, then hotly pursued his re- 
tainers to the very gates of the castle. So with war and 
bloodshed, Durham Castle comes upon the scene. 

The next name in the bishopric is forever associated 
with the venerable Norman cathedral begun in 1093. Wil- 
liam of St. Carileph founded, partially built, and in great 
measure planned the church as we see it today. No nobler 
specimen of Norman work exists than this wonderful cathe- 
dral, one of the great churches of the world. Entering by 
the north door, you are fairly spellbound in the presence of 
its titanic architecture. “Something of the awful grandeur 
of a great primeval forest pervades it. What Moses felt 
at Sinai and Elijah at Horeb, Durham’s medieval builders 
strove to express here. These enormous piers, ponderous 
columns, and the magnificent stone vaulted roof must have 
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suggested to many a worshipper the very shadow of the 
Almighty. 

Some idea of the immense masses of masonry which 
produce this effect may be gained from the actual size of the 
piers of the nave, which are formed of clustered pillars cov- 
ering 225 square feet at the base. These divide each bay 
of the nave into two arches, between which stands a cylin- 
drical column twenty-three feet in circumference, resting 
on a base twelve feet square. Around each of the main 
arches runs a billet molding with zigzag patterns beneath. 
This zigzag decoration is also used with much freedom on 
the ribs and arches of the roof, where it adds lovely har- 
monies of light and shadow to the splendid vaulting. You 
look with wonder and delight at the huge columns with their 
beautiful, deep-cut decorations varied in channelled, lozenge, 
and zigzag patterns. luring you up through the long nave by 
your eager desire to miss nothing of its charm. Yet with 
all this ornament the later architect who built the nave 
closely adhered to the central idea of Carileph’s cathedral, 
a dignified noble design with just enough of decorative 
beauty to express his sense of reverence. 

In the choir you are in the midst of Carileph’s actual 
work. Though the Norman design of the whole cathedral 
was due to him, he died near the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury and Bishop Flambard continued it, the monks adding the 
roof of the nave after his death. Nor did Bishop Carileph 
introduce only the Norman cathedral. He installed a new 
set of monks, displacing the former secular clergy and their 
families with Benedictines brought here from Jarrow and 
Monk Wearmouth, and living under strict monastic disci- 
pline. The presence of a prison opening out of the cloister 
is certain evidence of the powers of a Benedictine prior. 

Durham stands at the head of English Romanesque 
churches in the fine harmony of its proportions. You 
appreciate this as you study the symmetry of the nave ar- 
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perfectly with the rest. In front of the immense piers rise 
tall vaulting shafts admirably adapted to their duty of up- 
holding the big transverse arches of the roof. As you look 
down the nave they stand out impressively and with the grace- 
ful intersecting ribs of the shadowy vault overhead, sug- 
gest the wooded aisle of some old forest. You soon dis- 
cover that the transverse arches of the roof which divide 
the bays of the nave, are pointed, while the arches of the 
intersecting ribs are still round. This was the first appear- 
ance of a pointed arch in a nave vault in England. It was 
a notable event in the progress of English architecture, yet 
this vault was built not later than 1135 and before Gothic 
architecture was born. A distinguished English architect 
has said that it would be difficult to find another church in 
western Europe which at this time was so far on the way to 
Gothic as Durham. Yet Durham takes rank as one of 
England’s finest examples of a genuine Romanesque church, 
one which depends upon the great thickness of its walls 
rather than the use of buttresses to resist the thrust of its 
vaulted roof. Durham’s beautiful ribbed stone vault is an 
unusual feature in a Romanesque cathedral where a timber 
roof over the nave was the usual form. It was the use of 
the great pointed arches which made this stone roof possible. 
If you could examine the interior of the triforium of Dur- 
ham’s nave you would discover another interesting hint of 
future Gothic times. Within this triforium chamber flying 
buttresses were built, after an accident had happened to 
the choir roof, in order to make the upper walls of the nave 
more secure. This was more than a hundred years before 
flying buttresses were used in England on the outside of 
a church. 

In 1153, Durham had a young bishop, twenty-five years 
old, Hugh Pudsey, who with the enthusiasm of youth, 
planned great things. He bought for life the earldom of 
Northumbria and added the immense powers of a North- 
umbrian earl to those of the bishopric. From his time the 
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bishops of Durham ruled not only the patrimony of St. 
Cuthbert from the Tyne to the Tees, but part of North- 
umberland and Yorkshire. The title of Earl Palatine be- 
stowed upon them shows the attitude of royalty toward 
these prince-bishops who came to be looked upon as ruling 
a kind of buffer state between England and Scotland. They 
had their own mint and coinage, their own courts of law, 
appointed judges, and levied taxes. A ducal coronet with 
the episcopal mitre issuing from it was the old form of the 
Durham mitre. 

Bishop Pudsey was a famous builder. His great hall 
in Durham castle is still preserved in part, with its beauti- 
ful Norman doorway which, fortunately, came to light in 
the last century. He also undertook a Lady Chapel at the 
east end of the cathedral, which at that time ended in Nor- 
man fashion with three semicircular apses, a large one, at 
the end of the choir, and a smaller one terminating each 
aisle. Pudsey made elaborate preparations for his new 
chapel, bringing marble from Dorsetshire. But as the work 
progressed, cracks appeared, and the bishop, ascribing it to 
the disapproval of St. Cuthbert, or perhaps of the Lord him- 
self, decided to try the west end. To his persistent de- 
votion we owe the beautiful Galilee chapel, one of the finest 
illustrations of the transition stage from Romanesque to 
Gothic. 

You step into the Galilee chapel from the Norman 
nave and find yourself in a fairy-like structure with five 
short aisles divided by arches resting on slender, mono- 
lithic, marble columns, and carved with the most luxuriant 
chevron moldings. Notice the capitals with their plain 
volutes, a characteristic form of the transitional period. 
What satisfying harmonies of light and color the worship- 
pers must have enjoyed when these walls were covered with 
frescoes, some fine specimens of which still remain. The 
meaning of Galilee is obscure, but it is certain that it re- 
ferred to the least sacred part of the church, wherefore the 
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women-kind of that day had the good fortune to fall heir 
to this exquisite little chapel. Whether justly or not, the 
tactful St. Cuthbert is credited with an antipathy to women, 
though Bede, Cuthbert’s contemporary, makes no mention 
of it. In the floor of the nave just west of the great north 
doorway, you will see a broad band of dark marble. At this 
safe distance from St. Cuthbert women might in all hu- 
mility enjoy the manly devotions of saint and sinner at his 
shrine. Beyond this they might not venture! 

Nevertheless, a far more distinguished saint than he 
has lent the sanctity of his bones to the Galilee chapel. The 
Venerable Bede was England’s first great scholar, a states- 
man, an inspiring teacher, and a historian whose famous 
work, “Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England,” is still 
quoted as an authority. Not far north of Durham in the 
seventh century, an energetic Roman monk, Benedict Bis- 
cop, had founded two monasteries, St. Peter at Monk 
Wearmouth and St. Paul at Jarrow, enriching them with 
art treasures, relics, and manuscripts gathered in his jour- 
neys to Rome. Bede’s childhood was passed at Monk Wear- 
mouth, but while still a lad, he went to Jarrow, and there 
remained throughout his life. One can picture this young 
enthusiast browsing over manuscripts with the delight of a 
scholar, who, during his long life, compiled treatises upon 
almost every branch of human knowledge. Inspired by 
Virgil, he even ventured to test his skill as a poet. His re- 
markable gifts as a story teller must have captivated his 
pupils, who included not only Jarrow’s six hundred monks 
but strangers from all over Europe. The last and most 
cherished undertaking of his life was his translation into 
English of the Gospel of John, completed in spite of stead- 
ily failing strength while, with indomitable spirit, he kept the 
death angel waiting for him. Bede’s school at Jarrow and 
Alcuin’s at York were the great schools of western Europe 
in the eighth century. It has been said that Germany owes 
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her first beginnings of Christianity to teachers trained in 
the school of the Venerable Bede. 

Bede, who died in 735, was buried at Jarrow, but in 
1022, one Elfrid, a Durham monk, stole his bones and put 
them in Cuthbert’s coffin, deciding that two such saints be- 
longed together! Bishop Pudsey removed them to a golden 
casket and erected a shrine above it in his Galilee chapel. 
When Henry VIII suppressed the monastery in 1542, the 
shrine and gold casket disappeared but the bones were buried 
on the spot. Again in 1831 the bones were exhumed, en- 
closed in a lead-lined receptacle and on the stone which had 
covered them was carved 

“Hac sunt in Fossa 
Baedae venerabilis Ossa.” 

From the Galilee Chapel you return to the east end of 
the church, which was built half a century later than the 
Galilee. Bishop Richard le Poore had already begun his 
beautiful Early English cathedral at Salisbury when he was 
translated to Durham. Here he found the Norman apses of 
the cathedral in an unsafe condition and began preparations 
for building his famous “Chapel of the Nine Altars.” It was 
not actually begun, however, till 1242, after his death. By 
this device St. Cuthbert’s Norman church is furnished at 
each end with a chapel of strongly contrasting architecture. 
You remember that Salisbury, in spite of its charm, was 
singularly bare of decoration. Here at Durham we have Early 
English in its finest development. The “Nine Altars” are 
carved with all the delightful variety and irregularity which 
was one of the most beguiling features of early Gothic work. 
Notice especially the very beautiful wall arcade, the best 
effect of which is unfortunately marred by the later inser- 
tion of wall tablets. Two heads wearing linen dust caps, 
carved in the quatrefoils at the south end of the arcade, rep- 
resent supposedly the architect and his assistant. You can 
feel their enthusiasm for this chapel in the fine quality of 
the carving and its constant variety—dog tooth for the mold- 
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ings, foliage for the capitals, heads for corbels, figures of 
men and animals for brackets and bosses. The chapel was 
some forty years in building, so its east wall of nine lancet 
windows, each above an altar, was probably earlier than the 
north one where the fine geometrical window shows the first 
stage of the Decorated period. This is known as the Joseph 
window from its early glass, now gone. 

The floor of the “Nine Altars” was undoubtedly made 
lower than the adjoining choir to allow full play for the 
Gothic roof without carrying it above the church. It must 
have been no slight architectural problem to join this Gothic 
chapel to the Norman church. That the transition might 
not be too abrupt, the most eastern Norman pier of the choir 
is decorated with an arcade of tall Early English shafts and 
the adjoining arch on the east is pointed. Above are pointed 
arches in the triforium and clerestory with dog tooth decora- 
tion. The old choir roof was also entirely remodelled. Notice 
how different it is from the nave and yet how harmonious, 
with two transverse arches instead of one to each bay, dog 
tooth instead of zigzag moldings, and other differences. On 
the platform projecting into the chapel, stood the Shrine of 
St. Cuthbert until its destruction by Henry VIII about 1540. 
Beneath it is his grave. According to Scott’s “Marmion” 

“There deep in Durham’s Gothic shade 

His relics are in secret laid 

But none may know the place.” 
In 1827 his grave was opened. It disclosed the coffim 
made in Henry VIII’s time within which were many bones 
and a second coffin. In the second coffin was a third very 
old one carved with human figures, each head surrounded 
by a nimbus. The skeleton within this oldest coffin was 
entirely intact. It had once been wrapped in various cover- 
ings, fragments of which remained, and within these were 
a stole, a maniple, a girdle, and two gold bracelets, records 
relating to which go back to 916. A comb and a large gold 
cross decorated with garnets and of workmanship of the 
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seventh century were also found among the robes. A skull 
found in the grave was presumably that of King Oswald. 
The bones placed in a new coffin were restored to their 
resting place and the articles of historic value carefully 
housed in the cathedral library. 

It is difficult to picture to ourselves the brilliant appear- 
ance of the old gray cathedral in pre-Reformation days. In 
the “Nine Altars” chapel there was always the steady 
sparkle of candles and the glimmering of precious gifts 
to its numerous saints. Close by was Cuthbert’s shrine, 
resplendent with gold and jewels, and the great Neville 
Screen behind the High Altar, now denuded of its saints, 
must have been a conspicuous object with one hundred and 
seven canopied niches filled with figures of alabaster pro- 
fusely gilded and colored. 

The highwater mark of militarism possible to a Bishop 
of Durham was illustrated in the case of Anthony Bek in the 
early fourteenth century. His retinue was one hun- 
dred and forty knights and riding after hawks and hounds 
was his delight. He was said to have been “very haughty 
to barons and earls.” Edward I found his diplomatic ad- 
vice and vast private fortune very useful in his Scotch 
wars, for Bek’s twenty-six standard bearers represented 
five thousand foot and five hundred -horse. The. Bishop 
had a memorable controversy with his Prior, whom he be- 
sieged in the monastery. The monks took sides, and the 
local barons who objected to fighting the Scots except in 
defence of St. Cuthbert, sustained the Prior. At Bek’s 
death he had characteristically added to his other titles 
Patriarch of Jerusalem and King of the Isle of Man. 

In the choir you have already noticed the sumptuous 
episcopal throne, erected by Bishop Hatfield for his tomb. 
In his time came the famous victory over the Scots at Ne- 
ville’s Cross in 1345. The banner of St. Cuthbert had been 
taken to the battlefield by Prior Fossor and in memory of 
this victory a hymn of thanksgiving is still sung on the top 
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of the Central Tower at each anniversary of the battle on 
May 29. The Nevilles, one of whom led the English army 
at this time, had two bays of the nave set apart for their 
tombs. 

When Henry VIII broke up the Benedictine monastery 
and substituted a dean and canons, Cuthbert Tunstall, one 
of the most honored bishops of Durham, held the See. He 
opposed Henry’s supremacy, though he finally yielded, but 
under Edward VI went back to his old views. In Mary’s 
time, however, he refused to practise the cruelties of her 
régime and bought up all available copies of Tyndall’s New 
Testament in order to avoid burning heretics. He consist- 
ently refused to take the oath of supremacy to Elizabeth, 
and was deposed, but committed to the kindly care of his 
friend, Archbishop Parker of Canterbury. Under the Com- 
monwealth Durham Castle was sold to the mayor of Lon- 
don and a University of Durham founded. Cromwell housed 
his Scottish prisoners in the cathedral after Dunbar, and the 
choir stalls suffered. But at the Restoration the old order 
returned and Bishop Cosin spent money liberally on the 
cathedral, castle, and the Bishop’s palace at Bishop Auck- 
land. 

To visit Durham’s monastic quarters you enter the 
cloisters by the southwest Monk’s Door, pausing to admire 
the beautiful Norman doorway and the fine iron work on 
the door itself. The north door just opposite was once simi- 
larly adorned, but now holds only the famous sanctuary 
knocker as its relic of the past. The Watching Chambers, 
now gone, were just above the door. On the east side of the 
cloisters is the chapter house recently restored as a memorial 
to the eminent scholar, the late Bishop Lighfoot. This 
chapter house recalls a tragedy, for the baleful influence of 
Wyatt “the restorer,” fell upon Durham as it did upon Salis- 
bury. In 1796, Wyatt having persuaded the authorities that 
the old chapter house, the finest building of its kind in Eng- 
land, was beyond repair, pulled it down. His radical 
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schemes, among them one for tearing down the Galilee 
chapel and making a driveway, were mercifully checked, 
though he “freshened up” the exterior of the cathedral by 
trimming off moldings and other evidences of antiquity, 
leaving it sadly shaven and shorn. 

Great changes came to Durham with the nineteenth 
century. In 1834 the revenues of the see amounted to 
nearly thirty-seven thousand pounds per annum. The Ec- 
clesiastical Commission decreed that at the death of Bishop 
Van Mildert future bishops should receive a salary, the num- 
ber of canons be decreased, and the surplus revenue reserved 
for a fund to help poorer bishoprics. Before the death of 
Van Mildert, who was thus the last Earl Palatine, he, with 
the dean and chapter, founded and endowed the Univer- 
sity of Durham, for the use of which the bishop also gave up 
Durham Castle. 

From the cloisters you visit the library which possesses 
historic treasures of inestimable value. Then, by way of 
the fine large crypt, once the common hall of the monks, you 
come out into the cathedral close, embowered in shrubbery 
and surrounded by the picturesque houses of dean and 
canons. The Central Tower of the cathedral, of Perpen- 
dicular Gothic, with its graceful Bell Ringer’s Gallery, rises 
above you. It is evidently far later in date than the two 
western towers which in part, at least, go back to Norman 
days. To see these great towers at their best you enter a 
shadowy passageway sloping down to the edge of the cliff 
and then by a gentie descent through a park of fine old 
trees, reach the Prebends’ bridge where a tablet on its fur- 
ther end is inscribed with Scott’s famous and oft quoted 
lines 

“Half church of God, half castle ’gainst the Scot.” 
Looking across the river you have one of the greatest of 
all views of the cathedral, its towers rising in an imposing 
group above the Galilee chapel, half hidden in the tree tops. 
You are no longer conscious of its fighting qualities; only 
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of the noble grandeur of the great church, one which in 
these later days has stood forth as an emblem of peace. 
The little city clustered far below the cathedral is the home 
of thousands of miners. In 1892 a great industrial conflict 
raged for three months over the north country and eighty 
thousand workers were suffering. Then Durham’s Bishop 
Westcott, with his keen, scholarly intellect, grasp of social 
conditions, sympathy, and enthusiasm drew the discordant 
elements together and healed the breach, helping to estab- 
lish a conciliation board for future difficulties. His final 
public appearance in the cathedral was on Miners’ Gala Day 
in 1901, when, in the last address of his life, he said, “At 
the present time Durham offers to the world the highest 
type of industrial concord which has yet been fashioned.” 
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land,” M. J. Taber—$2.50 (contains many amusing anecdotes of 
deans, bishops, and other worthies). The introductory essay on 
English Architecture by E. A. Freeman in Baedeker’s “Great Brit- 
ain” is very valuable. Murray’s “Handbook of English Cathedrals” 
—$6.00. Ditchfield’s “Illustrated Guide to the Cathedrals of Great 
Britain”—$2.00. Moore’s “Development and Characteristics of 
Gothic Architecture”’—$4.50. Parker’s “A. B. C. of Gothic Archi- 
tecture” and “Concise Glossary of Architecture”—$1.25. 

In every cathedral town the traveler will find on sale for a 
penny a valuable booklet published by the Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge. The series is called “Notes on the Cathe- 
drals” and covers all of them. Each pamphlet contains in sixteen 
pages a brief history of the cathedral, excellent illustrations, lists 
of important dates, people, features to be noticed, and so on. 


(End of C. L. S. C. Required Reading for June, pages 307-377) 














Cuthbert* 


By Martha Hale Shackford 


Where haunting sea-gulls scream and eagles fly 
Round island shores lashed by the ocean’s swell, 
Saint Cuthbert hollowed out his rocky cell 

With grim, blank walls, and roof of stars and sky. 

The sea-mews came with friendly, eager cry 
To brush his shoulder. Every stone and shell 
Lay in his hand; and from his life there fell 

Sweet words of cheer to sailors passing by. 


His holy death was flashed from isle to isle 
By beacon lights over the far blue sea; 
Even so his spirit sent its healing strength, 
As legends tell, to stricken people, while 
They kissed his relics. So his sanctity 
Transcended death and time’s consuming length. 


2 
Bede 
By Martha Hale Shackford 


A fair-haired boy, he loved the silent place 
Where gray, cold walls were warders of that song 
Whose even Latin cadence lingered long 
Within his heart. When prayer and fast gave space, 
His eager, steady fingers learned to trace 
The letters done in blue and gold along 
The vellum pages, while the dark-robed throng 
Passed by, unseen, before his glowing face. 


A silver-haired beautiful old man, 
With vehement desire he lingered still 
To master some abstruse old Latin page. 
Still seeking fact, our first historian, 
He labored on with changeless heart and will, 
The foremost scholar of his learned age. 
* Reprinted by permission. 
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Columba* 


By Martha Hale Shackford 

Impulsive, stormy, passionate as the sea 

Whose beat and tumult swept Iona’s shore, 

Columba sang to Arran o’er and o’er: 
“My sun, my heart is in the West with thee!” 
From bitterness of longing never free, 

His life the glory of a triumph wore. 

Against the sins and wrongs of men he bore 
Unflinching fight,—a man who would not flee. 


The father of that fiery northern school 
Unmatched for zeal and magic influence, 
His ardor, never quiet, never cool, 
Loved evening’s gold and crimson, with a sense 
Of God’s eternal, everlasting rule, 
Maintained by love and man’s long reverence. 


Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese 


By Geraldine C. Geyer 


[* the days when posting and coaching were the only 

modes of travel, the inn or tavern was the center of 
cross-roads and community life and conviviality, and grad- 
ually the town and city grew up around it. 

Of the many famous inns of bygone days in London, 
but one has escaped the vandalism of time and progress; 
but one remains today just as it was when the eccentric genius 
who frequented it with his cronies made it the favorite 
meeting place of the wits of his day, and a lasting and inti- 
mate memorial to his name. At 145, Fleet Street, swinging 
high on a narrow, peaked-roof building, is the sign “Ye 
Olde Cheshire Cheese,” all that remains of this part of the 
great city as not only Dr. Johnson knew it, but Shakespeare 
and “Rare Ben Jonson” more than a century before. 


* Reprinted by permission. 
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Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese 


The entrance is not through the front of the inn but 
to the left of the sign down a narrow, covered way known 
as “Wine Office Court” (because in a near-by building 
licenses for the sale of wine used to be issued), and on the 
right side of the court is the door to the “Cheese” where 
swings another sign, and the information that the inn was 
rebuilt in 1667 on the site of the older inn of Elizabeth’s day. 
Entering the narrow passage the bar is on the right, its good 
cheer presided over by red-cheeked, buxom bar-maids as in 
former days. 

This room is decorated with punch bowls of every size 
and description, but the chief object of interest is an oil 
painting over the fireplace, the portrait of William Stimson 
who was a waiter in the “Cheese” for many years, begin- 
ning his service in 1829. The inscription beneath the por- 
trait says, “The picture was subscribed for by the gentle- 
men frequenting the Coffee Room and presented to Mr. 
Dolamore (the landlord) to be handed down as an heir- 
loom to all future landlords of ‘Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese,’ 
Wine Office Court, Fleet Street.” One of the peculiarities 
of the “Cheese” is the honor bestowed upon faithful servi- 
tors, and William has been further honored by having his 
name given to one of the rooms of the inn. From the above 
inscription is gained the information that this room was for- 
merly known as a “coffee room” and that “bar” must be 
of comparatively recent application. Another interesting 
portrait in this room is said to be of Dean Swift, but the 
tradition is disputed. 

Across the hall is the dining room or restaurant proper, 
which is today, as to furnishing and arrangement, just as it 
has been for centuries. One of its two important pictures 
is of Henry Todd who commenced as a waiter in the 
“Cheese” in 1812, the 27th of February. This portrait 
was subscribed for as was the one of William. 

Opposite the door as you enter is a fireplace, at the right 
of which is the long table always occupied by Dr. Johnson 
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and his intimates, while above his favorite seat at the end of 
the table near the fireplace is an oil painting of him, a copy 
of the famous painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, hanging in 
the National Gallery. Beneath the painting is the inscrip- 
tion, “The favourite Seat of Dr. Johnson, Born 18th Septr., 
1709. Died 13th Decr., 1784. In him a noble understand- 
ing and a masterly intellect were united. With grand inde- 
pendence of character, and unfailing goodness of heart, 
which won the admiration of his own age and remains as 
recommendations to the reverence of posterity. ‘No Sir! 
There is nothing which has yet been contrived by man by 
which so much happiness had been produced as by a good 
tavern.’ Johnson.” 

Close by is an old print commemorating a ludicrous in- 
cident in the erratic life of Dr. Johnson’s intimate compan- 
ion, Oliver Goldsmith, who was as unprepossessing an Irish- 
man as Johnson was an Englishman, and who was always 
in debt. He finally became so deeply involved to his land- 
lady, a shrewish female, as all of her calling were pictured 
in that day, that she gave him the alternative of paying 
within a stated period or of marrying her. Unable to raise 
the money, Goldsmith in a doleful frame of mind betook him- 
self to the “Cheese” to spend the last evening of his free- 
dom with Dr. Johnson, as he had concluded to marry as 
the only way to pay his debt and to keep a roof over his 
graceless head. Dr. Johnson soon learned the cause of his 
friend’s unusual gloom, and undertook to rescue him from 
the justly irate landlady. Looking over Goldsmith’s manu- 
scripts he selected several to take to a publisher, and in a 
few days succeeded in selling “She Stoops to Conquer” for 
ten guineas, which he doled out to the thriftless poet a 
guinea at a time while it lasted. Several other prints and 
paintings decorate the walls. At right angles to the John- 
son table is another of about the same size, with the serving 
table between; on the opposite side of the room are two 
smaller tables. The seats resemble pews with their high 
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backs, and the floor here as in the bar is covered with saw- 
dust. 

Leaving this room, just to the left of the door is the 
old stairway that has wondrously outlived the tread of the 
thousands of patrons that have ascended and descended the 
worn steps through the centuries. As the ascent is begun 
a sign informs the visitor that the first floor above is Wil- 
liam’s room. It is on the left of the landing, on which 
stands a fine grandfather’s clock that had been, no doubt, 
part of the furnishing of the former “Cheese” before the 
restoration, as it was in existence before Johnson’s time. 
In William’s room is another oil painting of Dr. John- 
son, which is also a copy of the Reynolds portrait and had 
been painted for a room in the “Mitre,” an inn in Chan- 
cery Lane that Dr. Johnson frequented at one time and 
where he founded a club that meets today in William’s 
room at the “Cheese.” There are a couple of old prints, too, 
on the walls—one of the Doctor’s house in Gough Square, 
the other of himself—and a framed bas-relief in wax, also 
of him. Paintings of fish, a steeple chase, an engraved por- 
trait of Lord Palmerston, a view of Fleet Street with the 
entrance to Wine Office Court, and a print of the meeting 
in the Isle of Skye between Flora Macdonald and Dr. 
Johnson, complete the adornment of William’s room. 

Ascending a short flight of steps the most important 
room of the “Cheese” is reached—the place in all London 
where the relics of Dr. Johnson’s intimate daily life are 
carefully preserved. The first object that attracts the rev- 
erent littérateur is the great armchair of oak, now, whatever 
its original color may haye been, almost as black as ebony. 
The chair was also secured from the “Mitre,” and is pro- 
tected by a glass case from the knife of the relic-fiend. A 
card in the seat has this notice: “This chair was in daily 
use by Dr. Samuel Johnson,” while below is the quotation 
“More regal in his state than many kings.” On the back 
is a small medallion portrait of Dr. Johnson, having the in- 
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scription. “Born Sept. 18th, 1709. Died Dec. 13th, 1784.” 
The chair can be duplicated in oak to order for £5 or $25. 

At the opposite end of the room is a cupboard with leaded 
glass doors containing pieces of old willow and badge plate 
china and several punch glasses used by Dr. Johnson and 
his companions. The same style of china and glasses are still 
used in the “Cheese” and souvenirs of a variety of shapes 
may be purchased at moderate rates, as also may postcards 
showing different views of the rooms. 

Other objects of interest in the room are some first 
editions of the works of Johnson and Dickens, and several 
oil paintings. One just above the Doctor’s chair is of a 
young boy and his dog. It is covered with a glass inscribed 
“David Boyle, aged 10.” “Ye 19th of July 1691” writ- 
ten on the back, so that it had hung on the wall of the 
“Cheese” eighteen years before the great Doctor Johnson 
was born. 

The smoking room joins this one containing the relics, 
but has no object of peculiar interest except an engraving 
of “The Empty Chair at Gad’s Hill”—a lonely picture that 
should hang above the Doctor’s chair. 

The top floor of the inn belongs exclusively to the maid 
servants. 

So ends the pilgrimage to the shrine of a man whose 
literary influence, like Shakespeare’s, will descend through 
the ages; a pilgrimage no English-speaking person, man or 
woman, who boasts the least literary taste, fails to make 
when in London. Nor when inspection of the building and 
its treasures is completed does he depart. Returning to 
the dining room he takes a seat—Dr. Johnson’s favorite 
if unoccupied—to partake of the viands for which the 
“Cheese” is as famous as for its association with Dr. John- 
son, Oliver Goldsmith, Dickens, Tennyson, Burke, or any of 
the other great literary men of the past three centuries. Each 
day had its special feature on the méni, but beefsteak pud- 
ding and pigeon pie are perhaps the most noted and favored. 
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Very good coffee is to be had also, and each dish is perfec- 
tion and moderate in price. 

An annex has been added to the “Cheese” of Dr. John- 
son’s day by roofing with glass part of the courtyard on the 
east having a narrow entrance corresponding with Wine Of- 
fice Court. Dinners are served in this new section. Like the 
walls of the other rooms, these, too, are generously adorned 
with prints, engravings, and paintings, and the cabinet hold- 
ing the souvenir china is also here to tempt women vis- 
itors. 

The entire locality near the “Cheese” is redolent of 
Johnsonian associations: 1, Inner Temple Lane, one of the 
many places where he is said to have lodged, is now occu- 
pied by buildings erected for a branch of the legal profes- 
sion, and known as “Johnson’s Building.” In the court yard 
between these buildings and the Temple Church is the grave 
of Dr. Johnson’s sensitive poet-companion, the Irishman 
Goldsmith, whom he patronized or bullied, as the mood 
prompted. Goldsmith lodged in 6, Wine Office Court, almost 
opposite the entrance to the “Cheese” where he and his 
patron spent so many evenings together. 

All but one of the buildings where Johnson is said to 
have had a home, have been demolished to make way for 
the larger buildings of recent times. That one is the house 
at 17, Gough Square, on which the Society of Arts has 
placed a tablet, at the right of the door with the inscription, 
“Dr. Samuel Johnson, author, Lived Here. B. 1709—D. 
1784.” It was here that in 1755 he finally completed the 
dictionary on which he had been at work eight years, and 
for which he received £1,575; and it was here that his wife 
died on St. Patrick’s Day, 1752. 

Of Dr. Johnson’s appearance the biographer has left 
an unattractive description that is confirmed by the many 
portraits of him. He had a stocky, uncouth figure whose 
awkwardness was accentuated by the dress of his day; the 
ungainly figure was topped by a great head with pro- 
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nouncedly ugly features. Having lost the use of one eye 
from scrofula, and being afflicted with a nervous disease that 
caused uncontrollable facial contortions, the whole appear- 
ance of the man was sinister ; but despite this combination of 
physical deformities his mental abilities and wit were of so 
learned and entertaining a character that he was listened 
to with admiration and mirth by any society he chose to 
enter, and he was a favorite much sought by the intellectual 
women of his age. 

He married a Mrs. Porter of Birmingham, a widow 
some years older than himself, who brought him a modest 
dowry of £800 that was used to establish a school at Edial 
near Lichfield, in which David Garrick was a pupil; but 
this failed, as did many other undertakings, and he went 
to London accompanied by Garrick. With all his bril- 
liancy and wit he was never able to attain a competency, but 
when George III came to the throne he was granted an 
annual pension of £300. Having an assured living he spent 
the remaining years of his life in society. His conversations 
have been carefully preserved by his faithful biographer, 
Boswell, and by Mrs. Piozzi, one of his most appreciative 
women admirers. “Rasselas,” probably his most widely 
read work, was feverishly written during the evenings of 
one week to pay his mother’s funeral expenses. 

The attacks of melancholia, from which he had suf- 
fered for some time, became more violent with the increase 
of years, but with his companions at the “Cheese” he was 
always at his best, and the happiest, most productive period 
of his life were the years of his association with Goldsmith, 
Burke, Reynolds, and other congenial friends of the long 
evenings spent in “Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese” of Wine Of- 
fice Court. 
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The Human Side of the United 
States Treasury 
By Elbert F. Baldwin 


HAT man does not recall the little tin savings bank 

which he used as a child? It was a toy house and 
it had a large slit in the chimney for a stray penny. A 
stray penny indeed! It was to be a regular penny. It was 
to be a penny a day, or at least a penny a week. 

Some very good children did amass considerable sums 
that way. Their little tin houses fairly bulged with pennies. 
But most children, I feel sure, were not so thrifty. To them 
there was nothing very thrilling about the continual drop- 
drop down the little chimney. 

And yet, these were not bad children. They wished 
well to all the world in general and to themselves in par- 
ticular. Some of their temptation to spend their money 
on candy might have been overcome and the reason why 
they did not save a little of their spending-money was that 
the inducement was not great enough. Why not make it 
great enough? said some good men, and they formed savings 
banks. Their plan succeeded admirably. But the child must 
have a dollar to begin with and a dollar to continue with, for 
the savings banks will not accept a less sum. 

A dollar! Do we always appreciate how long it takes 
a child to save enough pennies to make a dollar? Do we 
realize how tired that child becomes of the monotony of 
adding cent to cent, and doing this a hundred times before a 
deposit can be made in some savings bank? 

But suppose the child has bravely begun to save and 
has collected ten cents before the monotony of further sav- 
ing begins. Suppose the child can go somewhere and put 
that ten cents away from the temptation to spend it. Thus, 
little by little, the child might be induced to save, and the 
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sum of the savings might ultimately amount to as much as 
the thriftier child’s toy tin savings bank could show. 

Just this is the inducement offered by no less a patron 
of children than the United States Government. The plan 
is known as the Postal Savings Bank System. In January 
last it began operations. 

As a “starter,” it was tried in one post-office in each 
State of the Union. It was announced that anyone over 
ten years old might open an account. Children—especially 
newsboys—presented themselves with nothing less than ten 
cents, for it had been duly announced that nothing less than 
ten cents or its multiples, would be received. As a receipt, 
the children were handed a card, and for each ten cents 
they received a yellow stamp to be affixed to the card. When 
the card bears ten stamps, then a certificate for one dollar is 
issued and on the first of the following month interest at two 
per cent begins. Hence, this is emphatically a child’s bank. 

The child may get another dollar-certificate, and an- 
other, and another. But, when he gets five dollar-certifi- 
cates, he does not change them into a five-dollar certificate, 
for he does not want to lose the interest already gained. It 
began with the first dollar-certificate and the interest on each 
new certificate must date from the first of the month after 
its issuance, 

But when the child has finally saved up enough dimes 
to make twenty dollars, then comes something considerably 
better than a two per cent interest; that is to say, if the 
child choose to take advantage of the Government’s offer, 
not only may the interest rate be changed from two to two 
and a half per cent, but the child may do something far 
more important in moral and economic significance, and that 
is to become a Government bond holder. The average child 

takes on a new significance as the owner of a United States 
two and a half per cent bond of the twenty-dollar denomi- 
nation! Here indeed is the Government’s double induce- 
ment to save. For the child forms the Government’s pri- 
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mary object in establishing postal savings banks—to encour- 
age thrift not reached by existing savings banks. 

The American child, however, is not the only person 
to be benefited by the new banks. There is also a child of a 
larger growth but still a child, and that is the foreigner so 
new to America as to be timid of our institutions. This 
foreigner comes, let us say, from Italy where he has been 
accustomed to savings banks guaranteed by the Government. 
He comes here to find savings banks not guaranteed by the 
Government. No matter if our savings banks offer him four 
per cent he is apt to send his savings back to his own coun- 
try to be put out at two per cent, but giving him the assur- 
ance that they are safe because the home government guar- 
antees their safety. The money orders from these foreign- 
ers to their home countries for deposits in their respective 
home banks have varied from five to a thousand dollars. 

Congressmen finally realized, from this fact continually 
emphasized, that, if the same conditions prevailed in this 
country, the foreigners would probably deposit with our 
own Government the funds which they now send away, par- 
ticularly when they discovered that it would be just as easy 
to open a postal savings bank account as it is to register 
a letter. And it is. 

The desirability of reaching this class of foreigner was 
a paramount reason for the establishment of the postal sav- 
ings banks in most of the localities chosen and hence those 
localities were selected having a surrounding country largely 
peopled by a foreign population and representing, for the 
most part, not the thrifty, steady German or Scandinavian 
who has been long in America and has accustomed himself 
and his family to our ways, but representing the foreigner 
not yet accustomed to our ways—perhaps especially repre- 
senting that improvident, unthrifty foreigner whose condi- 
tions and outlook are decidedly limited. For instance, take 
the conditions near Rutherford, New Jersey, where the first 
postal savings bank for that State was established. Ruther- 
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ford itself is a nice clean town. But in a nearby settlement, 
no less than fifteen families live in one house! 

If the postal savings bank may appeal first to the chil- 
dren and next to the foreigner, its third appeal will doubt- 
less be to women, especially to married women, whose hus- 
bands are improvident. For women may open accounts in 
their own names and the accounts may not be controlled or 
even interfered with by their husbands. Indeed, husbands 
would have rather a hard time to get any information con- 
cerning their wives’ accounts—or concerning any accounts— 
from anyone connected with the Post Office Department, 
for no one in the department is permitted to disclose either 
the name of the depositor or the amount of his deposit 
unless so directed by the Postmaster General. When one 
considers that many of the depositors will consist of chil- 
dren, women, and foreigners, against whom fraud is more 
easily committed than against men, the further provisions 
for protecting depositors against rascality are gratifying. 
They certainly emphasize the postal savings bank not only 
as a safe institution but also as a humane enterprise. 

In the first place, the pass-book system, now in prac- 
tically universal use in our banks, has not been approved as 
a postal savings bank method, quite as much, probably, 
owing to the ease with which amounts are manipulated as 
because of the large expenditure involved in clerk hire. In- 
stead, the postal savings bank issues engraved certificates 
of deposit, bearing the name of the depositor and the date 
on which interest begins to accrue. 

Second, these certificates are not transferable. No one 
may withdraw money from the Post Office except the per- 
son who made the deposit; in every instance identification 
is required. 

Third, the certificate is to be issued with the amount of 
$1, $2, $5, $10, etc., punched out. These certificates are to 
be punched in duplicate in the depositor’s presence so that 
the Post Office clerk would have little or no opportunity to 
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commit a fraud either against the depositor or against the 
Government. 

Fourth, Congress provided that all laws relating to 
false returns or to the forgery and counterfeiting of postal 
or money order blanks and records should be extended, with 
the proper penalties, to the postal savings depository busi- 
ness. 

The new law also protects depositors against an abuse 
of the system by other depositors in its provision that no 
person shall, at the same time, have more than one postal 
savings account in his or her own right. 

The new law protects the Government, too, for it pro- 
vides against large deposits; it requires that no one shall 
deposit more than one hundred dollars in any calendar 
month, and that no one may have a credit exclusive of in- 
terest of more than five hundred dollars. The interest at 
two per cent the Government is enabled to pay because it 
deposits the funds in National or State banks at not less than 
two and a quarter per cent. 

Finally, any depositor may at any time withdraw the 
whole or any parts of the funds deposited to his or her 
credit. As at present arranged the funds are to be with- 
drawn from the office where deposit is made. 

Thus this new system gives encouragement to certain 
classes of depositors hitherto unreached by existing banks. 
This will be helpful not only in direct material outcome but 
infinitely more helpful because it inculcates the principle of 
thrift and because it will promote habits of thrift. Indeed, 
the postal savings bank bill, approved by President Taft last 
year and now in successful operation, might well have been 
entitled : “An Act to encourage thrift.” 











































‘Twelve Months of the Peace 


Movement 
By Denys P. Myers 
Librarian, World Peace Foundation 


HE Peace Movement in the past year has made some 
of the most remarkable strides that any reform idea 
_ has ever been able to make in a single twelvemonth. To 
begin with, the movement, for the first time in its history, 
is now liberally financed, and the future will see the active 
pacifists devoting their time more to constructive work 
than to dividing it between the things they want to do and 
the securing of money with which to accomplish them. 
Almost simultaneously a notable change has been brought 
about in their attitude toward the way of accomplishing 
their ideals. 

In 1910 the International School of Peace, now or- 
ganized under the name of the World Peace Foundation, 
was set in motion through the munificent pledge of $50,000 
a year by Edwin Ginn, its object being primarily educational 
along pacifist lines. It was scarcely in working order be- 
fore Mr. Carnegie announced his long-contemplated gift of 
$10,000,000 for peace work. Thus funds which will yield 
an income of over $550,000 a year were contributed in 
1910 for use against the system of war and great arma- 
ments. This sum is probably larger than the previous total 
expense of the pacifist activity since its inception in the 
early days of the nineteenth century. At present the methods 
of expenditure for the Carnegie Peace Fund are not decided 
in detail, but the income probably will be used to some ex- 
tent in aid of organizations now existing whose work and 
methods meet the approval of the trustees of the fund; and, 

so far as this is the case, the work of the societies will be 
directed toward securing the great ends aimed at without 
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the duplication inevitable when codperation and general su- 
pervision are lacking. 

Aside from the important fact that the movement is 
now enlisting strong financial support, the most significant 
development is found in a widespread change of emphasis 
on the part of those engaged in the movement itself. This 
change dates largely from the Hague Conferences. To a 
large extent, pacifists are now aiming to lay foundations 
for a future régime of law as a substitute for force, although . 
some of their present efforts may seem at first blush to have 
but little connection with the Peace Movement. To a much 
larger extent the practical problems of the day are engag- 
ing the attention of the pacifists, and as a result a propa- 
ganda that a few years ago was considered to be only the 
dream of our idealists is now receiving the active interest 
and support of the thinker in all classes—the business man, 
the sociologist with practical aims, the economist, the woman 
in her club work, as well as the preacher and the religious- 
minded. 

This attitude not only registers progress, but it shows 
how much of the pacifists’ contention has been proved. The 
moral damage of war is now generally recognized. The 
workers are now striving to apply the moral truth they have 
demonstrated so as to make the idea as much of a force 
in national and international politics, as, for example, the 
idea of releasing the Holy Places from the thrall of the in- 
fidel was the impulse of the Middle Ages. 

Recognition of the essential similarity. between the de- 
velopment of the international law and the broader pur- 
pose of the Peace Movement has provided the means of as- 
similating to the ranks of the pacifists, diplomats, ministers 
and legislators. Their accession has had the double effect 
of basing current international politics upon the frank desire 
for peace and, although this phenomenon has not yet been 
properly studied, the undoubted importance of this change 
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of thought will be more and more felt in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

Within the last six months there have been at least as 
many international incidents which would have furnished 
as good and in many cases vastly better reasons for war 
than the causes of many past conflicts. The Newfoundland 
Fisheries dispute, the Venezuela or Orinoco Claims Affair, 
the case of the Indian Radical Savarkar, the Hondurian In- 
debtedness, the Russo-Chinese dispute have all been difficul- 
ties about which fighting could have been done had not the 
governing classes themselves been genuinely interested in 
maintaining the peace. Great Britain once went to war be- 
cause a Spaniard took off the ear of Captain Jenks who was 
trying his very best to capture the untold riches of the West 
Indian galleons when he was himself taken. Last July 
British police inspectors conducted an Indian student Savar- 
kar aboard the P. & O. steamship Morea, from which, while 
the vessel was anchored in French territorial waters the 
captive made his escape into the city of Marseilles. Despite 
the fact that British officers had no authority on French 
soil, the English landed, captured Savarkar, and returned 
to the Morea which sailed away. Here was a flagrant viola- 
tion of France’s territorial authority, the only proper way 
for the British to regain their ward being through extradition 
proceedings. There was some discussion of the affair in 
the French press, but the British papers gave little more 
than the facts. Last October the two countries agreed to arbi- 
trate the question of violation of territory. American 
papers up to the time that the case went on at the Hague 
had not given a line concerning the difficulty. The silence 
with which this affair went to arbitration is the best illus- 
tration of that new diplomatic attitude which is acquiring 
confidence in the justness and efficacy of arbitration as a 
substitute for war. Great Britain was awarded the custody 
of the prisoner, whom she never had released. 

The legislators have their Inter-parliamentary Union; 
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the diplomats have their Hague Conferences; the lawyers 
have the Institute of International Law, the International 
Law Association, and, in this country, the American So- 
ciety of International Law. Every one of these organiza- 
tions, while not exclusively devoted to pacifism, is exerting 
a potent influence for peace. Every one of them is con- 
tributing yearly either to the actual body of law to govern 
the family of nations or to the sentiment behind the peace 
propaganda. 

In fact, organization is receiving more and more at- 
tention from the workers in this field. The associations just 
mentioned exert their influence on men mostly in official life, 
but in private life there is an even stronger tendency to in- 
terpret international activity as a peaceful movement. No 
greater effort has ever been made by any body of men 
than is now under way to provide information and to make 
generally known the extent of internationalism. This is a 
new word used to express the study of such existing inter- 
national associations and bureaus. At the present time 
the nations, recognizing their inter-dependence in many re- 
spects, have organized about forty unions or bureaus to con- 
trol important features of their work. Of these, the most 
important probably is the Universal Postal Union, enrolling 
in its membership every nation, state or colony in the world, 
with the exception, I believe, of Afghanistan. But there 
are other unions to control international sanitation—under 
the terms of whose convention the powers are sending a 
commission to China to prevent the spread of the plague— 
telegraphy and wireless telegraphy, submarine cables, rail- 
roads, publication of customs tariffs, exploration of the sea, 
the navigation régime on-European rivers, and like utilities. 

Private international associations are still more numer- 
ous, being about two hundred altogether. They cover prac- 
tically every field of human activity and together constitute 
probably the best material for advancing the cause of peace. 
These associations vary greatly in strength and purpose, 
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some of them numbering members by the thousands and 
others only by scores. Their primary aims usually are 
technical or philanthropic. 

Official action may be defined as both diplomatic and 
executive, centering around the Peace Commission which 
President Taft has been authorized to create and 
the diplomatic efforts of Secretary Knox to in- 
vest the International Prize-Court with the func- 
tions of a Court of Arbitral Justice, the plan for which failed 
at the second Hague Conference owing to the refusal of the 
smaller states to accept a representation in its panel of judges 
inferior to that of the larger sovereignties. The Peace Com- 
mission now awaits only the appointment of the men who 
will cooperate with other representatives of other countries 
“for the purpose of limiting the armaments of the nations 
of the world by international agreement, and of constituting 
the combined navies of the world an international force 
for the preservation of universal peace, and to consider and 
report upon any other means to diminish the expenditures 
of government for military purposes and to lessen the proba- 
bilities of war.” It is very likely that the Commission would 
now be chosen if the short session of Congress, in which 
only the most pressing national and political business could 
be considered, had not intervened between the signing of the 
law establishing the body and the logical time for its nomina- 
tion. 

The diplomatic effort of Secretary Knox to secure 
a really satisfactory court at The Hague for the trial of 
cases which may be presented to it has been little under- 
stood. Briefly, the project takes advantage of the fact that 
the convention founding the International Prize-Court per- 
mits that tribunal to consider other matters than prize ques- 
tions. Following out this cue, the State Department has sug- 
gested the desirability of the nations, by special agreement, 
accepting its jurisdiction as over cases of a general nature. 
This plan necessitates only the agreement between them- 
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selves to this end of as many states as desire to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity offered. The Knox circular letter 
of October 18, 1909, discusses the plan at length, and all 
the information available points to the conclusion that Amer- 
ican diplomacy will eventually score a great peace victory 
through this medium. Several newspaper reports have in- 
dicated that the plan has met with no real opposition, and 
it is legitimate to conclude from the fact that the Senate has 
ratified the International Prize-Court Convention, upon the 
fate of which the scheme depends, that the United States 
has found its plan acceptable among the greater powers. 

These advances have been brought about without much 
intelligent publicity being given to them. On the other hand, 
private activities have become known to all, especially the 
giving of the great sums of money which has been placed 
at the service of the cause. 

Such are the relatively new forces that have entered the 
peace movement; but it must not be forgotten that those 
already established are pursuing their work with better re- 
sults than ever before. The American Peace Society is co- 
Operating with others in organizing the 1914 celebration of 
the centenary of peace with Great Britain; the American 
Association for International Conciliation is continuing its 
important work of publishing monthly essays for free dis- 
tribution; and the numerous local peace societies are doing 
a larger work than ever before. 














The Vesper Hour* 


Conducted by Chancellor John H. Vincent 


The Central Place of Missions in the Life of the 
Church 


By the Archbishop of Canterbury7 


Fellow-workers in the Church Militant, the Society of 
Christ on earth, Lord Balfour has reminded you, and few 
men could do it with more lucidity, effectiveness, and simple 
weight, what it is that brings to this hall today an assemblage 
which, if men be weighed rather than counted, has, I sup- 
pose, no parallel in the history of this or of other lands. 
Yes, gentlemen, this Conference is in some respects unique, 
not merely in missionary annals, but in all annals. Where 
and when have 1,200 thoughtful men and women met who 
could contribute a like amount of knowledge acquired at 
first hand, for that is the real point, from literally every 
region of the round world, about the forces, past and pres- 
ent, seen and unseen, which are moulding the lives of the 
peoples, civilized and savage? And you come, not to talk 
casually and irresponsibly, not to tell us at haphazard what 
you know, but to bring from a hundred work-fields the 
thought-out, argued-out conclusions to which you have been 
led. The written reasons, the ripe experiences, which have 
led you to those exclusions and resolves have already been 
sifted and pondered and compared. That, my Lord Balfour, 
makes our gathering unique in character. God grant it be 
unique in fruit. The Lord God grant it, for it is to Him that 
we bring it all tonight. 

Gentlemen—I say it in all earnestness—it is with 

*The Vesper Hour, contributed to THe CHAUTAUQUAN each 
month by Chancellor Vincent, continues the ministries of Chautau- 
qua’s Vesper Service throughout the year. 

tAddress delivered before the World Missionary Conference, 


Edinburgh, June, 1910. Permission of the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York, Chicago, and Toronto. 
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reverence and holy fear that I obey the call to be the first 
speaker in these debates. I can contribute nothing that is 
new; very little that is my own. But if I interpret rightly 
the privilege which you have offered me, I stand here for a 
special purpose. It is to say, from the standpoint of one 
who holds of necessity a position of central responsibility in 
our country’s religious life, that we whose actual work lies 
prosaically at home, feel, with an intensity beyond all words, 
that, among the duties and privileges which are ours in the 
Church of Christ, the place which belongs of right to mis- 
sionary work is the central place of all. As regards oppor- 
tunity of knowledge I have, I suppose, some qualification 
to speak. Four times, at intervals of ten years, I have in 
one capacity or another taken part in the great gatherings 
of bishops at Lambeth, men who bring from near and far 
afield the knowledge which leaders gain about the work of 
one great section of Christ’s Church on earth. In our last 
gathering in 1908, 240 bishops took part, and it is perhaps 
not presumptuous to say that probably to the desk of no 
other man in the British Isles does there flow in weekly, 
daily, almost hourly, so varied a stream of communications 
about the Church’s activities and problems, its mistakes and 
its failures and its victories, as flows in steady volume from 
the whole circumference of the earth to my room, not, of 
course, as to a place of authority or governance—pray un- 
derstand that—but as to a central pivot or exchange. And 
happily it is not letters only that flow in; it is also men and 
women. . 

Brothers and sisters in the Lord Jesus Christ, I tell you 
deliberately that with that increasing knowledge—and even 
the dullest man must in such a position gain some increase 
of knowledge—there comes a deepening conviction that 
what matters most, what ought to loom largest in it all, is 
the directly missionary work, such work as we are gauging 
and planning in this eventful fortnight. Many a time, after 
quiet talks with some simple-hearted worker who is spending 
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himself ungrudgingly in the Master's service—be it under an 
African sun, or in the Arctic circle, or in the islands of a 
stormy sea—I have found myself literally tingling with a 
mingled sense of humiliation and of eager enthusiasm as I 
have set the value and the glory of his persistent self- 
sacrificing devotion to our Lord against the value of our own 
poor commonplace work at home; and I have fallen on my 
knees and asked that He who seeth in secret will show us 
how to codperate in some more fruitful way, and to link 
the two tasks, that man’s and mine, more wisely, more ef- 
fectively than we seem to link them now. Well, it is for 
that sort of endeavor that we are here this week. We meet, 
as has been well said, for the most serious attempt which the 
Church has yet made to look steadily at the whole fact of 
the non-Christian world, and to understand its meaning and 
its challenge. We look at it from standpoints not by any 
means the same, geographical, racial, or denominational. 
Not one of us bates a jot of the distinctive convictions which 
he deliberately holds. Therein lies in part the value of the 
several contributions which will be made to our debates. 
But we are absolutely one in our allegiance to our living 
Lord. To Him we bring it all. When the disciples returned 
from their first missionary work they told the Master both 
what they had done and what they had taught. They must 
also have told one another. And the outcome we know. 
Your deliberations this week will deal mainly with the 
special opportunities and the special difficulties of our own 
day. About the opportunities, I venture upon a single word 
of caution—not exactly of warning, but of caution. It is. 
dangerous, it is perhaps presumptuous, to dogmatize too de- 
cisively about the particular opportunities of one generation 
or epoch as contrasted with another. We believe in the con- 
tinuous guidance of Him who knows, and weighs, and un- 
derstands. To some of us—to me personally—it is frankly 
incomprehensible why the Christian leaders and teachers of 


former generations in the last few hundred years gave so 
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comparatively small a place to direct missionary endeavor. 
The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. He has guided our 
fathers, as we believe He is guiding us. It may be that by 
spoken word or busy pen the men whom we reverence for 
what they did served their generation best, and used the 
opportunities which were theirs, not ours. 

“It is not for you to know the times or the seasons 
which the Father hath set within His own authority. But 
ye shall receive power”—that is quite certain—‘“ye shall 
receive power when the Holy Ghost is come upon you”— 
power to see the present opportunity and to use it—“and 
ye shall be witnesses unto Me . . . unto the ends of 
the earth.” Whatever the facts of other days, there can be 
no manner of doubting about the facts of our own. The 
opportunity is almost limitless. It is urgent and even clam- 
orous. It is perhaps temporary and passing. And it is ours. 
And for its use—“ye shall receive power.” The work of 
this coming fortnight, and of the eighteen preparatory 
months which have led up to it, is capable, I verily believe, 
of indirectly doing more for the right manner of “telling out 
among the heathen that the Lord is King,” than any fort- 
night of Christian history since the days of the Apostles. I 
need not re-paint the picture, familiar to everybody here, of 
what today’s opportunity is and means. The whole world 
in closest, speediest touch. The millions of the farthest 
East awakening like some giant from the stupor of ages, and 
deliberately, even eagerly, calling for the very knowledge and 
intercourse which they had hitherto barred out. WNational- 
ism, with all its powers and perils, feeling its way to life 
among Asiatic races, with a call to us to show what is 
Christ’s definite message for nations, and what the claim He 
makes upon each several race for its separate contribution 
to the common good. And then the great new nation bound- 
ing into strenuous manhood on the Canadian plains, in touch 
at once with the Eastern and the Western worlds, and cap- 
able of bringing strength to each. I could easily run on. 
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But you are familiar with it all. The when and the how are 
His. The work is ours. “Ye shall receive power.” He will 
show us when and how. 

And with the opportunities, the special difficulties to us: 
European knowledge, European science taken eastwards and 
assimilated there without the sanctions and the history and 
the long discipline which gave it birth, and nurture, and 
virility for ourselves; material wealth and comfort made 
the apparent deity or goal among the “Christian” nations 
from whom the message goes; the un-Christian lives of the 
representatives of Christian lands; and perhaps, above all— 
if you doubt it, read the gathered testimony from a hundred 
mission fields—the apathy and lukewarmness of the home 
Church, that is to say, of religious, God-fearing, Christian 
people, in the face of all these possibilities and perils. There, 
at least, we have a clear-cut task, an open road to tread. If 
the work is to be done, we must make men know and feel— 
yes, and make them live as men who know and feel, not in 
abstract theory, but in living, burning fact—that there is 
none other name under heaven, given to man, in whom and 
through whom, we or any other folk, can receive health 
and salvation, but only the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is the sense, strong and eager and aglow, of what we 
owe to God in Christ which can alone quicken the pulse 
and nerve the arm for the battle which is not ours, it is the 
Lord’s. But, brothers and sisters, that means effort, that 
means the sort of sacrifice which Christ looks for and de- 
mands when He bids men count the cost of discipleship, 
and that means a courage that ten thousands of our shy, 
reticent people wholly lack. Be it ours to hearten them. 
Once more, God will show us how. But be quite sure—it is 
my single thought tonight—that the place of missions in the 
life of the Church must be the central place, and none other. 
That is what matters. Let people get hold of that, and it 
will tell—it is the merest commonplace to say it—it will tell 
for us at home as it will tell for those afield. Secure for 
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that thought its true place, in our plans, our policy, our 
prayers, and then—why then, the issue is His, not ours. But 
it may well be that if that come true, “there be some stand- 
ing here tonight who shall not taste of death till they see,”— 
here on earth, in a way we know not now,—“the Kingdom 
of God come with power.” 















The following Life of the Venerable Bede is translated 
from the French of a small, vellum-covered volume (dated 
1671) whose titlepage reads: 
History 
of the Most Illustrious 
and 
Learned Men 
Of Their Centuries 
Not only of Europe, but of Asia, 
Africa & America. 
With their Portraits in Copper-plate, 
drawn after the actual Originals 
By A. Thevet, Historiographer 
Divided into Eight Volumes 
At Paris 
at the house of Francois Mauger, at the fourth 
Pillar of the great Hall of the Palace 
of the great Cyrus. 
M. DC. LXXI 
By Permission of the King. 
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The Venerable Bede 


I do not know which is more to be admired, the learning 
or the rare uprightness of life of this personage, for there 
is evidence of these two virtues which prevents me from 
being able to say which of them is the more important. As 
to knowledge, there was no one of his time to whom he 
yielded & there has been since no person, however wise he 
might be, who could surpass him. I could draw up here the 
list of books which he has written & then it would be evi- 
dent with what diligence, care & skilfulness-he labored. The 
sacred science of Theology owes to him divine explanations 
of several passages which he has given so appropriately that 
it seems that without Bede the true understanding of a 
number of points would have remained suppressed & in the 
dark. As For Philosophy & Mathematics he was also so in 
advance of his day that there seems to have been reserved 
for ‘him the knowledge of many secrets which he after- 
wards set forth so clearly that the dullest can understand. 
Because of his reputation several people wrote many books 
which they published under our Englishman’s name, which 
works, nevertheless (according to Lelandus) did not eman- 
ate from him, as those actually did that treat of the image 
of the world, of the nature of beasts, of weights & meas- 
ures, of the situation of the world, of parables, of the dif- 
ference of words, of the medicinal property of simples, & 
of the “shield of Bede.” If he is noteworthy because of 
his rare learning still more so is he because of his piety, 
modesty and humility, which was so great that, having seen 
that he had sometimes failed, since he was but a man, he 
did not disdain to make retraction in his writings. In a 
word, by these virtues he gained the name of “Venerable,” 
instead of “Saint,” as is explained by the Abbot Trithemus, 
who gives as the reason that his writings were so renowned 
in England that by order of the Prelates, even during the life 
of Bede, they were publicly read in the Churches, & that 
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because it was necessary to give the name of the author of 
these Homilies they were obliged to call him “Venerable,” 
not daring to give him the name of “Saint” during his life, 
since he had not been canonized, although his words, deeds, 
& writings published only too well the holiness of this good 
personage. He was a native of a very small village in Eng- 
land named Girvuic. He was not seven years of age when 
his parents. seeing the inclination which the young child 
had for letters encouraged him, & to this end placed him in 
the hands of the Abbots Benedict & John: he progressed 
so well that, carrying off the prize from all the other 
Novices, he made himself learned in the humanities, in 
Poetry, Philosophy, & in Mathematics & in Theology. 
Above all he had the Greek tongue at his command, & by 
means of its secrets he discovered during his lifetime mat- 
ters which the most cunning had not thought of. After 
having in this manner caused the noise of his renown to 
resound on all sides because of his holy life & rare knowl- 
edge, he died at the age of 72 years, the year after the 
birth of our Lord 734, the last day of April, under the Em- 
pire of the Emperor Leon. 


The Lamp of Memory 


From “The Seven Lamps of Architecture” by John Ruskin. 


I N public buildings the historical purpose should be still 

more definite. It is one of the advantages of Gothic 
. architecture,—I use the word Gothic in the most extended 
sense as broadly opposed to classical,—that it admits of a 
richness of record altogether unlimited. Its minute and 
multitudinous sculptural decorations afford means of ex- 
pressing, either symbolically or literally, all that need be 
known of national feeling or achievement. More decora- 
tion will, indeed, be usually required than can take so ele- 
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vated a character; and much, even in the most thoughtful 
periods, has been left to the freedom of fancy, or suffered to 
consist of mere repetitions of some national bearing or 
symbol. It is, however, generally unwise, even in mere sur- 
face ornament, to surrender the power and privilege of 
variety which the spirit of Gothic architecture admits ; much 
more in important features—capitals of columns or bosses, 
and string-courses, as of course in all confessed bas-reliefs. 
Better the rudest work that tells a story or records a fact, 
than the richest without meaning. There should not be a 
single ornament put upon great civic buildings, without some 
intellectual intention. * * * - 

The benevolent regards and purposes of men in masses 
seldom can be supposed to extend beyond their own genera- 
tion. They may look to posterity as an audience, may hope 
for its attention, and labor for its praise: they may trust 
to its recognition of unacknowledged merit, and demand its 
justice for contemporary wrong. But all this is mere selfish- 
ness, and does not involve the slightest regard to, or con- 
sideration of, the interest of those by whose numbers we 
would fain swell the circles of our flatterers, and by whose 
authority we would gladly support our presently disputed 
claims. The idea of self-denial for the sake of posterity, of 
practising present economy for the sake of debtors yet un- 
born, of planting forests that our descendants may live un- 
der their shade, or of raising cities for future nations to in- 
habit, never, I suppose, efficiently takes place among publicly 
recognized motives of exertion. Yet these are not the less 
our duties; nor is our part fitly sustained upon the earth, 
unless the range of our intended and deliberate usefulness 
include not only the companions, but the successors, of our 
pilgrimage. God has lent us the earth for our life; it is a 
great entail. It belongs as much to those who are to come 
after us, and whose names are already written in the book 
of creation, as to us; and we have no right, by anything 
that we do or neglect, to involve them in unnecessary penal- 
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ties, or deprive them of benefits which it was in our power 
to bequeath. And this the more, because it is one of the 
appointed conditions of the labor of men that, in proportion 
to the time between the seed-sowing and the harvest, is the 
fulness of the fruit; and that generally, therefore, the 
farther off we place our aim, and the less we desire to be 
ourselves the witnesses of what we have labored for, the 
more wide and rich will be the measure of our success. Men 
cannot benefit those that are with them as they can benefit 
those who come after them; and of all the pulpits from 
which human voice is ever sent forth, there is none from 
which it reaches so far as from the grave. 

Nor is there, indeed, any present loss, in such respect, 
for futurity. Every human action gains in honor, in grace, 
in all true magnificence, by its regard to things that are to 
come. It is the far sight, the quiet and confident patience, 
that, above all other attributes, separate man from man, and 
near him to his Maker; and there is no action nor art, 
whose majesty we may not measure by this test. There- 
fore, when we build, let us think that we build for ever. 
Let it not be for present delight, nor for present use alone; 
let it be such work as our descendants will thank us for, 
and let us think, as we lay stone on stone, that a time is 
to come when those stones will be held sacred because our 
nands have touched them, and that men will say as they 
look upon the labor and wrought substance of them, “See! 
this our fathers did for us.” For, indeed, the greatest glory 
of a building is not in its stones, or in its gold. Its glory 
is in its Age, and in that deep sense of voicefulness, of 
stern watching, of mysterious sympathy, nay, even of ap- 
proval or condemnation,-which we feel in walls that have 
long been washed by the passing waves of humanity. It is 
in their lasting witness against men, in their quiet contrast 
with the transitional character of all things, in the strength 
which, through the lapse of seasons and time, and the de- 
cline and birth of dynasties, and the changing of the face of 
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the earth, and of the limits of the sea, maintains its sculp- 
tured shapeliness for a time insuperable, connects forgotten 
and following ages with each other, and half constitutes the 
identity, as it concentrates the sympathy, of nations; it is in 
that golden stain of time, that we are to look for the real 
light, and color, and preciousness of architecture; and it is 
not until a building has assumed this character, till it has 
been entrusted with the fame, and hallowed by the deeds of 
men, till its walls have been witnesses of suffering, and its 
pillars rise out of the shadows of death, that its existence, 
more lasting as it is than that of the natural objects of the 
world around it, can be gifted with even so much as these 
possess of language and of life. 




















Song on May Morning 


Now the bright morning: star, Day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
Hail, bounteous May, that doth inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 
—John Milton. 
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IQII REPORT BLANKS 


Each member of the Class of 1911 should receive dur- 
ing the month of May a circular entitled “Report Blank and 
Final Address to the Graduating Class.” This circular con- 
tains spaces for report of the four years’ reading and of any 
other work which has been done, together with the dates of 
Recognition Day at various Chautauqua Assemblies and 
the time limit for sending in reports. 

Any member of 1911 who does not have this blank in 
hand by June 1 should notify the office at Chautauqua, New 
York. 

The blanks described above should be returned promptly 
by people who wish to receive their diplomas at Chautauqua 
or at some other Assembly. 

Members to whom diplomas are to be sent by mail 
need not finish their reading until October first. Readers 
who are eager to graduate at an Assembly should not be 
discouraged if they are somewhat behind in their work now, 
for wise management of time accomplishes wonders. It 
should be remembered that no written examinations are re- 
quired. Reporting the four years’ reading to the Chautau- 
qua office and paying the proper fee is all that is neces- 
sary to secure a diploma. Seals may be added to the di- 
ploma by the answering of review questions, but this may 
be postponed a little if necessary. 

1911’s Recognition Day at Chautauqua will be August 
16. The Baccalaureate Sermon will be preached on Sun- 
day, August 13, by Bishop John H. Vincent, Chancellor 
of Chautauqua Institution. 


=— 


“ORDER YOUR DIPLOMA, IQII” 

Now that the fourth year of their cycle is drawing to- 
ward its end, members of 1911 are realizing how worth- 
while it is to have Chautauqua Institution’s seal of approval 
upon their accomplishment. A diploma, in itself but a bit 
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of vellum, is a symbol that spells endeavor, just as a flag, 
though but a piece of cloth, means honor and love of coun- 
try. The C. L. S. C. diploma is a handsome memorial of 
four years of praiseworthy effort. 


 — 


SEAL FOR MAGAZINE READERS 


In the back of this number of the magazine will be 
found a list of fifty questions based on the three required 
series of articles for the current English Year. Correct 
answers to these questions will entitle graduate readers to 
a seal. Answers should be numbered to correspond with the 
number on the list. Papers should be addressed to the 
office at Chautauqua, New York. 


a 
ATTENTION °87! 

In connection with ’87’s quarter century celebration in 
1912, it ‘will be necessary to send out many communications 
of various kinds. To the end that as many members as 
possible may be reached, Miss Cornelia Adele Teal of Chau- 
tauqua, New York, the secretary of the Class of ’87, asks 
that all known names and addresses may be sent to her as 
speedily as possible. Names of the dead are also requested 
for a memorial roster. As there were some 4,500 members 
of ’87 when it graduated there ought still to be a long roll 
of enthusiasts, all eager to do their share toward making 
the anniversary noteworthy. 


= 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE CLASS OF 1913 

The president of this class is planning to spend almost 
the entire season of 1911 at Chautauqua and hopes that 
many other members of the class will follow his example. 
Let us work for a large representation on the grounds this 
season. Thus far we have made a good financial record; 
let us keep it up! If any members of the class are unable 
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to be at Chautauqua, will they not send contributions to 
the treasurer, Rev. W. E. McKnight, Nottingham, Pa., at an 
early date? We desire to meet all our class obligations 
promptly; this can easily be accomplished if each member 
responds without delay. Yours for C. L. S. C. 
W. E. Howarp, President. 
Fayette City, Pa. 


= 


FINAL PROGRAMS 


The last meeting of the reading year may be looked 
to to represent the lighter aspects of the course that has 
been finished, and an afternoon or evening given over to 
festivity based on some of the topics that have been studied 
may be depended on to furnish education as well as fun. 

Following are suggestions: A bazaar might be made 
to minister to some good cause, the hall representing an old 
English village as described by Cheyney, with tableaux, 
dances, suitable recitations or readings (from Chaucer or 
Langland, for example) by people costumed like the char- 
acters of the Prologue of the “Canterbury Tales” as de- 
scribed in “Chaucer’s London.” 

A Shakesperian pageant would offer almost unlimited 
opportunities for costuming, music, or presentation of parts 
of the plays in the setting of the old Globe Theater of 
Shakespeare’s day. 

Of great historic interest would be a series of tableaux 
showing the evolution of some special industry, such as 
weaving, and its passage from the home to the factory. 

A picture gallery may be gathered by loans of prints or 
photographs or cuts in books, (1) of the people mentioned 
in the year’s reading, or (2) of the churches described in 
the “English Cathedrals” series, or (3) of Dickens char- 
acters. 

Dickens’s novels offer a vast field for amusement for 
which many hints which may be developed on any scale 
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have been given in the Suggestive Programs for January 
and February in THE CHAuTAUQUAN. The outside of the 
Maypole Inn in “Barnaby Rudge” would make a serviceable 
background for a wide variety of activities. 

Pendragon would like to receive reports of any meet- 
ings of unusual originality and spirit. 


= 


GERALDINE C. GEYER 
Indiana is such a literary hotbed that it is not surprising to 
learn that a person who claims it as the state of his birth should 
look upon that fact as an incentive to pen work. Mrs. Geraldine C. 
Geyer, whose article on “Ye Old Cheshire Cheese” appears in this 
number, is an Indianian and has felt that as a stimulus to achieve- 
ment in her chosen line, historical and literary research. Her work 
has appeared in English, Irish, and American magazines and 
newspapers. 
THE PREACHER OF THE VESPER HOUR 
Most Reverend Randall Thomas Davidson has reached 
his position as Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of All 
England, through a succession of promotions in the church. 
A Scotsman by birth, he was educated at Harrow and at 
Trinity College, Oxford. He became curate of Dartford, in 
Kent, and then was chaplain and private secretary to Arch- 
bishop Tait of Canterbury, whose daughter he married and 
whose biography he wrote. He served Archbishop Tait’s 
successor, Archbishop Benson, and then became examining 
chaplain to Bishop Lightfoot of Durham, while at the same 
time he was honorary chaplain and sub-almoner to the Queen 
and one of the six preachers of Canterbury Cathedral. His 
service to Queen Victoria became closer when he was ap- 
pointed Dean of Windsor and domestic chaplain to Her 
Majesty. His appointments as Clerk of the Closet to Queen 
Victoria and. as Bishop of Rochester were simultaneous. 
From Rochester he went to Winchester and thence to Can- 
terbury. Upon the death of Queen Victoria he continued 
as Clerk of the Closet to King Edward. The Archbishop 
has published many sermons and addresses. 
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MORE SEAL TESTIMONY 


“Next to the fundamental idea of out-of-school study em- 
braced in the regular C. L. S. C. course must be ranked the earn- 
ing of seals. The Chautauqua Idea has grown so marvelously in 
recent years that one can scarcely realize how much the oppor- 
tunity for even a chance at the college outlook means to thousands 
who have been intellectually starved. 

“Once having realized that they may have the blessed privi- 
lege, so long coveted, of becoming real students for four years, 
there comes the added privilege of continuing to be students as 
long as they live. And so Chautauqua not only renews their youth 
by giving them admission to the student class, but gives them in- 
tellectual immortality.” 

(Signed) G. W. GeErwic, 
President, Alumni Association. 


“When I was a small boy, I read the Bible through, in order 
to obtain a dollar. Enormous as that dollar appeared, it was soon 
spent: but the habit of reading the Bible, from the interest then 
awakened, remained and has grown with the years. Any honest 
motive leading people to read good books is laudable. There are a 
hundred. thousand people who persevered to the end of the C. L. 
S. C. Course, just for the sake of the diploma: but they have gained 
far more than the parchment with its signatures. Many who de- 
sire to read will gain an impetus for reading to win seals upon the 
diploma; but the reward of steady, determined, systematic reading 
upon important subjects will outweigh the value of the seals a 
thousand-fold. Let every holder of a Chautauqua diploma continue 
his reading until he has a pyramid of seals across its face and he 
will never regret the effort and the time.” 

(Signed) Jesse Lyman Hurzsvt, 

President, Society of the Hall in the Grove. 


“To anyone interested already in the work of the C. L. S. C. 
reading there is always great pleasure as well as profit in the earn- 
ing of seals. 

“The new reader must take the word of the more experienced 
and perhaps in his case the first seals may mean more profit than 
pleasure. 

“Each year there are many diplomas handed out without a 
single seal and in many cases the mere reading was all that could 
possibly be done. But must the work stop there? More than one C. L. 
S. C. reader has told me that his chief reason for continuing the 
reading was the fear that he might drop back and not do any work 
of the right sort unless under the inspiration of regular guidance. 
Then if one has leisure to Achieve it, think of the pleasure of hav- 
ing a ‘seal-covered’ diploma !” 

(Signed) Irena I. F. Roacu, 

President, Alumni Association. 


I wish to impress on all members of undergraduate classes of 
the C. L. S. C. and on all those who have completed the four years’ 
study the value of the seal courses which, while they mean addi- 
tional work, also mean larger knowledge of things worth while. 
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To my mind it shows the true Chautauqua spirit to work for 
seals, especially in those readers who graduated in the earlier years 
of the movement, for it means continued interest and a desire to 
learn what other people are doing in the way of study and research. 

The ambitious college student does not discontinue study after 
graduation and why should our C. L. S. C. members? If one has 
the time to devote to it every course would not be too many. Let 
each one take all the seal courses possible. 

(Signed) Frank D. Frissie, 
Secretary of the S. H. G. and President C. L. S. C. Class of 1886. 


= 


WESTFIELD, NEW YORK 


A dozen miles from Chautauqua, on the shores of Lake 
Erie, is Westfield, at one time the home of Seward, Lin- 
coln’s secretary of state. Like Jamestown, to the south of 
Chautauqua, Westfield is full of C. L. S. C. enthusiasm, its 
graduate circle being notably active. Our cuts show the ex- 
terior and interior of the Patterson Library, which is of 
great use to Chautauquans, views of the Patterson home- 
stead, ‘and of the High School. 


= 


PROGRAM FOR BROWNING’S BIRTHDAY, MAY 7 


1. Tributes to Browning, Man and Poet, from Mrs. Sutherland Orr, 
Sharp, Landor, Bayard Taylor, etc. 

2. Talk. “The Brownings’ Love Story” as told in the “Letters,” 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese,” “One Word More,” “By the 
Fireside,” “O Lyric Love,” etc. 


3. Reading. “Saul.” 

4. Explanation. “Browning's Use of the Dramatic Monologue” 
illustrated by “My Last Duchess,” “Andrea del Sarto.” 

5. Song from “Pippa Passes” (“The Year’s at the Spring”). 

6. Paper. “Browning’s Dramas” with readings from “A Blot in 


the ’Scutcheon.” 
Reading. “Rabbi Ben Ezra.” 


“I 


= 


Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES 


“We study the Word and the Werks of God.” 
“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 
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Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


Orentnc Day—October 1. SpectaL SuNpAy—May, second 
Bryant Day—November 3. Sunday. 
Spectral Sunpay— November, INTERNATIONAL Peace Day— 

second Sunday. May 18. 

Mitton Day—December 9. SpeciaL Sunpay—July, second 
Cottece Day—January, last Sunday. 

Thursday. INAUGURATION Day — August, 
Lanter Day—February 3. first Saturday after first Tues- 
SpecraL Sunpay—February, sec- day. 

ond Sunday. St. Paut’s Day—August, second 
LoncreLttow Day—-February 27. Saturday after first Tuesday. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. RECOGNITION Day—August, third 
Appison Day—May 1. Wednesday. 


“<= 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR JUNE 
MAY 27-JUNE 3 
“The Land and the Landless” (“Democratic England,” IX). 


“Contemporary London” (“Reading Journey in London,” IX). 
“Durham” (“Cathedrals,” IX). 


a 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 
MAY 28-JUNE 4 
Review of Mr. Alden’s article in this number. 


2. Descripiive Talk about some famous English estate; by a local 


traveler. 

Character Sketches. “Edward VII;” “George V.” 
Comparison of Early Victorian England and the England of 
Today (transportation, postal facilities, electrical evolution, 


etc.). 
5. Paper. “The Growth of Democracy” (Bright’s “History of Eng- 


land,” period IV; Scudder’s “Social Ideals in English Letters ;” 
Alden’s “Democratic England” series; “Studies in the Gospel 
of the Kingdom,” series I, edited by Josiah Strong). 


6. Review of “Durham” in this number. 
7. Reading. “Life of Bede” in the Library Shelf of this number. 
8. Recitation of poems in this number. 


TRAVEL CLUB 


The program suggested below is based chiefly upon the years 
since 1901 when King E@ward VII ascended the throne. 

1. Character Sketches. “Edward VII” and “George V.” 

2. Talk. “Coronation Customs” (see “Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature,” volume I, under “coronation” for names of articles 
descriptive of past ceremonies). 

3. Summary of “Democratic England” in Toe CHautauguan, 
September, 1910, through May, 1911. 

4. Book Review. McCarthy’s “British Political Portraits.” 

5. Roll Call. “English Men of Science and of Letters of Today.” 
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6. Map Talk. “English Colonies and Dependencies” (Joy’s “Twenty 
Centuries of English History,” p. 311; Coman and Kendall’s 
“A Short History of England,” p. 423; Lloyd’s “Newest Eng- 
land ;” Roberts’s “History of Canada;” Kipling’s “Plain Tales 
from the Hills,” and “Kim”). 

Review of “Contemporary London” in this number. 

Debate. “Free Trade or Protection for England.” 

Report on the recent English election. 

Singing. “God Save the King.” 


= 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON JUNE READINGS 
BEMOCRATIC ENGLAND. CHAPTER IX. THE LAND AND THE LANDLESS 


1. Discuss the relations of industrialism and agriculture. 2. 
How does the feudal system persist in England today? 3. What 
has been the recent attitude with regard to distribution of land? 
4. What were the Enclosure Acts? 5. How did they affect Shef- 
field? 6. What are some of the large holdings? 7. What steps 
have been taken in the colonies toward distribution of land? 8. 
Discuss land valuation. 9. What is the Small Holdings Act, 1907? 
10. Why is tenancy preferred to proprietorship? 11. What addi- 
tional helps for farmers are needed? 12. Speak of the possibility 
of regenerating farms. 13. Discuss the forester versus the game- 
keeper. 14. What are the other provisions of the Act? 15. What 
future activities are hoped for the Board of Agriculture? 


5 gon 


A READING JOURNEY IN LONDON. CHAPTER IX. CONTEMPORARY LONDON 


1. To what is present day London compared? 2. What is 
found in excavating for large modern buildings? 3. Where may bits 
of the old Wall be found? 4. What is said of the Tower. 4. 
Westminster Hall? 5. Of the Lords and Commons? 6. Of 
the Guildhall? 7. Of old churches? 8 Of the Church service? 
9. Of the neighborhood of St. Paul’s? 10. Name some of the 
old streets still existing. 11. What are some of the chief modern 
streets? 12. Modern methods of transportation? 13. What is 
said of advertising in London? 14. What likenesses and unlike- 
nesses are there in a London crowd? 15. Why is London a place 
of charm? 16. Follow the course of the Thames in Wells’s de- 
scription. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. CHAPTER IX. DURHAM 


1. What advantages of situation has Durham? 2. Describe 
the approach to the citadel. 3. What connection had Oswald with 
Durham? 4. What is known of St. Cuthbert. 5. Describe the 
founding of Durham. 6. When was the “White Church” built? 
7. What facts stand out in Durham's history previous to 1093? 8. 
Describe the general features of the nave. 9. How important was 
Carileph’s work? 10. What qualities place Durham at the head 
of English Romanesque churches? 11. What features of the church 
point to the coming Gothic period? 12. Show how great was the 
power of the Bishops of Durham? 13. For what is Bishop Pudsey 
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remembered 14. Describe the Galilee chapel. 15. Give an account 
of Bede. 16. Where was he buried? 17. Describe the “Chapel 
of the Nine Altars.” 18. Show how it was joined to the Norman 
choir. 19. What was found on opening Cuthbert’s grave? 20. 
What picture did the cathedral present in pre-Reformation days? 
21. For what is Bishop Bek remembered? 22. Why was the battle 
of Neville’s Cross especially memorable? 23. Who was Cuthbert 
Tunstall? 24. What happened to Durham at the Commonwealth? 
25. How did Bishop Cosin have a great opportunity? 26. De- 
scribe the monastic quarters. 27. How did the cathedral suffer 
under Wyatt? 28. What purpose had the Sanctuary Knocker? 
29. How was the bishopric changed in 1836? 30. What interest has 
the cathedral library? 31. How has the cathedral been a strong 
influence among the mining population? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS ON JUNE READINGS 


1. What was the essential feature of feudalism? 

1. What is a palimpsest? 2. Where is Whitechapel? 3. 
When is “Guy Fawkes Day?” 4. What famous statues guard 
the Guildhall? 

1. What were Walter Scott’s famous lines on Durham? 2. 
What were prebends? 3. What notable change did Bede make in 
English chronology? 5. What are the chief facts in the history 
of the University of Durham? What famous hymn writer of recent 
time was precentor at Durham? 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS IN APRIL 
MAGAZINE 


1. In 1838 a political body chiefly made up of English work- 
ing men demanded reforms which they called the “People’s Char- 
ter.” Hence they are called “Chartists.” 

1. Gibbs. 2. Nell Gwynne. 3. From the palace once built 
in this locality. The banqueting hall still stands. 4. Equestrian 
statue of George IV. by Chantrey. 5. Dickens’s “Little Dorrit.” 
6. Sir John Millais. 

1. He was made Bishop by Oswi during Wildred’s absence 
in Gaul. On the latter’s return Archbishop Theodore secured 
Chad’s resignation and made him Bishop of Mercia. 2. Bishop of 
York next but one after Wilfrid. He was a pupil of St. Hilda, made 
Bishop of Hexham and afterward of York. The venerable Bede 
was at one time his pupil. Known as St. John he had a great repu- 
tation for sanctity and having founded a monastery at Beverley 
retired thither for the last four years of his life. Beverley Min- 
ster though not a cathedral is one of the most beautiful of English 
Gothic churches. 3. A horn of elephant’s tusk preserved in the 
vestry at York as the title by which the see holds certain estates. 
Ulphus, son-in-law of Canute, is said to have filled the horn with 
wine, and then having drunk it, dedicated his lands to God and St. 
Peter. The lands included Godmunham where Coifi, Edwin’s pagan 

riest, condemned the old temple when he accepted Christianity. 
e church at Aldborough still bears the inscription “Ulph com- 
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manded this church to be erected for the souls of Hanum and 
Gunthard,” the sons whom he had disinherited. 4. An insurrection 
aroused by Henry VIII’s overthrow of the monasteries and the 
spoiling of the churches. The center of the insurrection was here 
and its leader, Aske, was hung on one of the bars of York. 5. 
That of the Roman Catholics who clung to the old —. Their 
leader, the Earl of Northumberland, was executed. Marston 
Moor. 7. In this struggle against the Scots a cart was taken to 
the front bearing the banners of St. Peter of York, St. John of 
Beverley, St. Wilfrid of Ripon and St. Cuthbert of Durham. 


= 


NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES 


“The West speaks,” said Pendragon as the members 
gathered around the Round Table and prepared to give their 
attention to the mail bag and to each other’s items of news. 
“The Secretary of the Mountainair Chautauqua Assembly 
of New Mexico writes that last year the Assembly erected 
a tabernacle of which everybody is very proud.” “It is good 
to hear of these advances, isn’t it?” somebody said. Every- 
body agreed and turned to Pendragon. Here is a letter from 
Arriola, Colorado,” he said. 


“Arriola Circle began the work of the new year with an in- 
crease in members and, if that were possible of enthusiasm also. 
. . We are enjoying the course of Cathedral studies much 
more than we could have done had we not previously had the 
studies in architecture in Toe CHAUTAUQUAN. . . ‘The Friendly 
Stars’ was first in our hearts last year. It is such a pleasure now 
to recognize the familiar faces of the denizens of the heavens and 
call them by their names. Really they seem like old friends as 
ow take their accustomed places month by month in the evening 
sky. 

“Our county, Montezuma, is the southwestern corner of the 
state and we live about fifty miles from the Four Corners where 
the four great states of Colorado, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico 
come together. In the Mancos River Cafion are found the famous 
‘cliff dwellers,’ and all over the county are scattered ruins of a 
long forgotten or perhaps more truly never-to-be-forgotten race, 
a prehistoric people called now ‘Aztecs.’ The cliff dwellings and 
many of the ruins are now included in the ‘Mesa Verda Reserva- 
tion.’ But what I started out to tell was that in three towns of 
our county there are Chautauqua readers. Arriola is hardly a 
town. It is only the nucleus of one yet, but we are growing. In 
Cortez a small Circle keeps up the work and our lone Mancos 
reader has a friend to read with her this year. 

“All the readers were invited to review last year’s work with 
the Arriola Circle and they came, each one bringing a friend. It 
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was June. The roses were in luxuriant bloom and the company 
in exuberant spirits. Of course, being in sunny Colorado, the day 
was perfect. e read our papers, one member, the County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, giving a very thorough review of Rome’s 
social life, and then the hostesses served the flower-decked luncheon 
and all declared ‘We have had a perfectly delightful day.’ I wish 
you could have seen us, so far from the Mother Chautauqua in such 
unpretending surroundings. The house where we met is made of 
logs but is quite roomy, our lawn was so green and shaded with 
tall cottonwoods, and the roses !—there were simply bushels of them. 

“I nearly forgot to tell you that Arriola has a free public 
library now, not quite a year old. We've wanted it so long and 
tried so hard. We Chautauquans did not do it alone but got 
others to help and our young folks can now get good and inter- 
esting books to read.” 

“How picturesque that all is,” was the general exclama- 


tion as Pendragon finished reading. “Here is a collection 
of clippings of some interest,” said Pendragon opening an 


envelope. 


“*The Ianthe-Vincent Chautauqua Circle of Carthage, Mis- 
souri, is making an intensive study of Italy;’ ‘The Chautauqua Club 
of Madisonville, Kentucky, has been having a most instructive 
series of papers on the year’s work;’ ‘The Chautauqua Club of 
Mason City, Iowa, once a month has a social afternoon at which 
refreshments are served;’ “The Circle at Havana, Illinois, has in- 
creased numbers this year, and is said to be doing exceptionally 
good work;’ ‘The Edelweiss Circle of Mount Vernon, New York, 
has divided itself into two opposing camps, Yorkists and Lancas- 
trians, under appointed leaders and wearing the historic red and 
white roses. Quizzes constitute the skirmishes between the parties, 
and considerable emulation has been shown. A small English flag 
is worn by the leader of the winning side. At one meeting a 
question box provided the contest. Every member was privileged 
to bring any puzzling question dealing with any part of the read- 
ings, including the pronunciation and definition of words, but ex- 
cluding questions of mere memory, as dates, etc. These ques- 
tions were given to members on the opposing side, and if no one on 
that side could answer them, the side of the questioner was given 
a credit. One requirement was that the questioner must be able 
to answer his or her own question.” 


“That is a stimulating idea,” someone commented. “I 
think I'll introduce that in my Circle at home.” “The Ladies’ 
Reading Circle of State Center has been giving a series of 
successful entertainments at the opera house this year,” said 
an lowan. “A capital way to interest outsiders!” “We 
Massachusetts people can’t get very far away from Boston, 
the whole state is so small,” laughed a delegate from Brock- 
ton. “The result is that we make use of all that the city 
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has to give us. Last year the Progressive Circle made an 
expedition to the Art Museum to study classic sculpture and 
this year we went in a body to examine the Frick collection 
of paintings. It was a delightful journey.” “The Des 
Moines people have been doing some special study work this 
year on old English dances,” said a member of the Chau- 
tauqua Union. “Students of the High Schools prepared 
them under their physical director’s guidance, and gave an 
exhibition of them. It was infinitely more instructive than 
book pictures.” “As living pictures always must be,” said 
a delegate from Mishawaka, Indiana. “We were impressed 
by that in a paper read by one of our members who saw the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau last summer. The Bible 
must have seemed new and wonderfully vivid there.” “We 
in Creston have had a delightful program based on the art 
and music of “Merrie England,” said an Iowan. “Such spe- 
cial days,” said Pendragon, “are sure to be full of special in- 
terest to the people who develop them. By the way, I am still 
hearing of Circles that are reviewing “The Friendly Stars,’ ” 
he continued. “The Circle at Moosup, Connecticut, is one, 
and the Circle at Conde, South Dakota, has used it in the 
roll call.” “We of Carrollton, Missouri,” contributed a 
delegate, “have found the roll call of great service as a 
means of reviewing the articles in THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 
“It is an elastic number on any program,” said Pendragon, 
“and may be of service in many ways with people of origin- 
ality.” 


= 
GRADUATE MAGAZINE SEAL MEMORANDA 


Review Questions on the Three Required Series in THe CHautTAvu- 
QUAN for IQIO-II 

Correct answering of these questions will entitle graduate 

readers to a seal on their diploma. 

DEMOCRATIC ENGLAND 

1. What positive policy of social reconstruction does Liber- 

alism now stand for? 2. Discuss Child Labor in England. 3. 

What three reformatory methods are used with children? 4. 
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Define a living wage. 5. What methods other than legislation 
have been tried by way of remedying sweating? 6. What is the 
colony system for the unemployed? 7. Explain the working of 
the Labor Exchange Act. 8. What is the relation of the Old Age 
Pensions Act to the Poor Law and the rates? 10. Give some sug- 
gestion of the effect a children’s growth of town life and of 


suburban life? 11. t are the advantages of municipal owner- 
ship? 12. What is the best test of the value of municipal owner- 
ship? 13. Discuss medieval gilds and modern Trade Unions. 14. 
Discuss the relations of industrialism and agriculture. 


A READING JOURNEY IN LONDON 


1. What has been the history of London? 2. What four 
forces contributed to the amalgamation of the British nation between 
1300 and 1400? 3. What change in size and in spirit took place 
between Chaucer’s time and Shakespeare’s? 5. What were some 
of the characteristics of Pepys’s London? 6. What definite quar- 
ters of the city had become marked in Addison’s day? 7. Who 
were some of the famous members of the Literary Club founded 
by Dr. Johnson? 8 What humane movements were on foot in 
the first half of the nineteenth century? 9. What are some of 
the London references in Dickens’s novels? 10. What were the 
differences of early life and social attitude between Dickens and 
Thackeray? 11. What contrasts did London offer to Byron and 
to Lamb? 12. Speak of Holland House. 13. What was the 
history of Christ’s Hospital? 14. Name three important art gal- 
leries in London. 15. Name some of the famous literary men who 
lived in Chelsea. 16. Where may be found fragments of the old 
London Wall? 17. What famous tribunals have been held in 
Westminster Hall? 18. For what purposes is the Guildhall used? 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


1. Why is the history of Canterbury Cathedral the history of 
England? 2. How is the interior of the cathedral affected by the 
ws 3. What prevented Ely from becoming a complete Norman 

ding? 4. What charming qualities has Ely’s eastern facade? 
5. In what respect is Westminster Abbey unique? 6. How was 
the Abbey changed under Henry III? 7. In what striking respects 
is Salisbury different from other English cathedrals? 8 What is 
the general appearance of the interior? 9. How does Lichfield 
compare in size with other cathedrals? 10. What are some of the 
marked features of Lichfield’s nave? 11. Describe the interior 
of the nave at Rochester. 12. What noticeable features of the 
Decorated period still remain in the cathedral? 13. In what re- 
spect was the original end of St. Hugh’s choir at Lincoln not Early 
English? o. What objection may be made to the west front of 
Lincoln? 15. What are some of the most striking features of 
York Cathedral? 16. How do York’s two great windows com- 
pare with other cathedrals? 17. What features of Durham point 
to the coming Gothic period? 18 What quality places Durham 
at the head of English Romanesque churches? 

Number your answers to compare with the numbers of the 
questions above. (See Round Table, page 409.) 











Talk About Books 


Memors or BertHa von Suttner. Authorized translation by Na- 
than Haskell Dole. Published for the International School of 
Peace by Ginn and Company, Boston and London. 2 vols. 
$5.50 net. 

In the story of a life filled with varied, amusing, heart-searching, 

stimulating experiences of men and things, Baroness von Suttner 

has set down not only a record of her share in the Peace Movement 
but also a charming recital of the happenings of the days when Peace 
was far more of an abstraction than it is in this year of grace. Rev- 
olution—seen from a window in Prague—is a remembrance of the 
five-year-old, followed by others less startling, more domestic and 
usual. Travel, affairs of the heart—with men and music and books— 
and at last a runaway marriage, make a tale of romance and enthus- 
iasm. With her husband the Baroness lived long in the Caucasus 
where both of them developed unusual literary ability. Friendship 
with Alfred Nobel and reading the work of some of the English 
pacifists led the full-natured woman to see the horror of the belief 
in the righteousness of war, although the society that she knew in 

Berlin and Paris was military. In response to her new promptings 

she wrote the novel “Lay Down Your Arms,” which made instant 

success. A summary of the story was given in Tae CHAUTAUQUAN 
for March, 1909. The account of the Baroness’s connection with 
the Peace leaders of two continents is a history of the movement. 

The two volumes of the Baroness’s “Memoirs” are beautifully 
produced, gratifying both to eye and hand. 


Tue Great Ittusion. By Norman Angell. New York and London: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1910. $1.50 net. 
Published simultaneously in cleven countries, “The Great Illu- 
sion,” written by an Englishman, Norman Angell, will, it is hoped, 
help to develop a world opinion of international relationships, based 
not upon worn-out theories but upon actual world conditions as 
the twentieth century reveals them. The author of this stimulating 
book bases his argument upon the falsity of the assumption the 
world over “That military and political power give a nation com- 
mercial advantage, that one nation can seize or destroy the wealth 
of another or enrich itself by the subjection of another.” From 
the first part of his book, devoted to economic conditions, a few sug- 
gestive facts will indicate some of the very interesting lines of 
thought. 

“Wealth in the economically civilized world is founded upon 


credit and commercial contract. Tampering with this credit in- 
volves disaster to conqueror as well as conquered. Moreover, the 
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credit of the small states stands higher than that of the Great 
Powers, Belgian’s 3 per cents being quoted at 96 and Germany’s 
at 82. Additions of territory to a modern state do not affect the 
wealth of its people. ‘We are told,’ he says, ‘that though England 
“owns” Canada the English merchant is driven out of Canadian 
markets by the Swiss.’” 

The second part of the book, “The Human Nature of the 
Case,” presents some striking facts: 

“The unchangeableness of human nature” is shown to be a 
falsity, ‘Man is drifting away from conflict and physical force and 
toward codperation ;’ ‘Struggle is the law of survival but it is man 
with the universe not man with man.’ He states that society is 
classifying itself by interests rather than by State lines and that 
herein lies the hope for the reduction of armaments. Warlike na- 
tions do not entirely inherit the earth, for physical force is a con- 
stantly diminishing factor in human affairs.’ 


The book is full of profound truths which only need to be 
grasped and emphasized to become important elements in our “newer 
ideals of peace.” 


Mononx Appresses. By Edward Everett Hale. With Introduction 
by Edwin D. Mead. Boston: Ginn & Company, for the In- 
ternational School of Peace. 90 cents. Postage, 10 cents. 

In this country no one of the early workers in the cause of peace 

had a more profound influence than did Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 


His vision of the possibilities of the extension of arbitration was 
so clear that he seized at once upon the idea of a permanent inter- 
national tribunal. His addresses at the Mohonk Peace Conferences 
were thoughtful, suggestive, stimulating, practical. It is a cause of 
gratitude that Edwin D. Mead has collected them so that they may 
be read and compared and enjoyed at at sitting. Mr. Mead’s appre- 
ciative introduction adds to the value of the book, which is further 
enriched by a selection from the addresses of Judge Brewer and by 
the reproduction of the platforms of the Mohonk Arbitration Con- 
ferences. 

Pictures of Mohonk and several portraits add to the attraction 


of a convenient and well-executed volume. 
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